Routes to tour in Germany 


The Swabian 


Alb Route 



German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Afb runs north-east 
from the Bfack Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite yo u to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 


1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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Honecker in Bonn: there’s no 
turning back the clock now 



STOTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG '■ 

T he dam seems lo be bursting. East 
Berlin abolishes the death penally 
and declares an amnesty; Bonn an- 
nounces a that the cash handout visitors 
from East Germany receive is to he 
raised from 50 marks to 100. 

One town after another twins with a 
town in the other German state; the 
(West German) SPD and the (East Ger- 
man) SED agree to talk about “opening 
up systems"; and. last but not least. East 
Berlin leader Erich Honecker is given a 
full-scale welcome in Bonn. 

The SED general secretary was host- 
ed by the Federal President and Chan- 
cellor in Bonn and welcomed with even 
greater ceremony by several state pre- 
miers. 

After this protocol upgrading^he-pnid^ 
a sentimental journey lo the Saar, where 
he wns born and grew up, lo his parents’ 
grave and to the , birthplaces or Karl 
Marx in Trier and Friedrich Engels in 
Wuppertal. 

Carefully gunrded, Herr Honecker in 
the flesh remained remote from the 
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public yet ever-present on West Ger- 
man TV for an entire week. 

What lasting consequences will his 
spectacular visit have? Let us first re- 
view the recent past. 

Fifteen years ago the terms of the Ba- 
sic Treaty were agreed in Bonn and East 
Berlin. These terms were bitterly op- 
posed by the Christian Democrats. 

Six years ago SPD Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt visited Herr Honecker in East 
Germany, it was lie who invited the East 
German leader to visit Bonn. 

Christian Democrat Helmut Kohl 
was the Chancellor who welcomed Herr 
Honecker to Bonn, having performed a 


breathtaking, pragmatic volte-face of 
which only conservatives arc capable 
before holding “frank and objective” 
talks with the SED leader. 

Federal President Richard von 
Wcizsiieker paved the way for the visit 
while himself on a state visit lo Moscow. 
Chancellor Kohl performed with 
aplomb his duties as a host In the East 
German leader. 

This point might not have been worth 
making had it been the Federal P resi- 
dent. l lcrr von Wcizsiieker can he relied 
on to acquit himself well of such duties. 
But the Chancellor could be seen on TV 
to cut a no less convincing figure in dif- 
ficult intra-German terrain. 

He demonstrated for all to see that 
Christian Democrats have endorsed the 

Page 2: Europeans look closely at what 
Honecker visit means; Wiebela- 
klrchen finds It all a bit of a yawn. 

approach adopted by Willy lirandl and 
Helmut Schmidt. 

AH parties in the Bonn Bundestag 
have thus finally conic to accept that re- 
unification is no longer an item oil the 
agenda of history; instead, they liiusi 
seek to strike a pragmatic balance with 
the other German state. 

On this point Chancellor Kohl, the 
C’DU lender, and Bavarian Premier 
Franz Josef Strauss, the CSU lender, 
agree — which is far from a matter of 
course. 

The Chancellor showed in his talks 
with Herr Honecker and in his after- 
dinner speech that it is possible to men- 
tion everything that is hated about East 
Germany without merely appearing out- 
raged. 

No-one can now backtrack the form 


M inisters from the two German 
states have signed in Bonn three 
agreements aimed at intensifying intra- 
German cooperation in science. ,aqd 
-www ft y gy y- ^o v Tf a ftThentflf protection, 
und radiation protection and reactor 
safety. All three agreements include 
West Berlin. 

The environmental protection agree- 
ment was signed by Environment Minis- 
ters Tdpfer and Rcichclt. Professor 
Tdpfcr said it laid the groundwork for 
cooperation in all sectors of environ- 
mental protection. 

A working plan extending till 1989 
provides for cooperation on atmospher- 
ic pollution, water protection, waste 
disposal and tree deaths. 

“Wc will concentrate mainly on 
measures at the source of pollution, 
especially in areas of East Germany 
from which pollution reaches us," he 
said. 

In talks with Herr Reichcli he had 
discussed problems relating lo dcsalina- 


and initial results 
of Herr Moncckcr’s 
visit. Herr Kohl 
and his government 
can justify the pro- 
tocol upgrading of 
Herr Honecker and 
East Germany with 
reference to the 
truly impressive 
statistics on travel 
between the two 
German slates. By 
the end of August 
over three million 
East Germans had 
visited the Federal 
Republic. By the 
year’s end roughly 
1.2 million below 
pensionable age 
will have visited the 
West. Both lUrr 
Kohl and Herr Ho- 
necker expressly 
pledged themselves 
lo encourage the 
trend. Nowadays 
we may feel such fi- 
gnres to he a matter Cheers. Honecker 

of course, hut they were beyond the 
reach of Social and Free Democratic 
coaliiiun governments in Bonn. 

Minister of State Schiiuhlc of the 
Chancellor’s Office was wise lo warn 
against too great expectations. Aparl 
from a few small gifts by the East Ger- 
mans at the talks there were no major 
surprises. 

. East Berlin clearly expects substan- 
tial assistance from Bonn in modernis- 
ing sections of its railway system, in de- 
sulphurising static emission by brown- 
coal fired furnaces and in renewing its 


Deals signed on 
environment 
and technology 

lion of the Werra, water protection 
measures for the Elbe, issues relating to 
the East German waste depot in 
Schonbcrg, near Liibeck, and proposals 
to set up joint nature conservation 
areas. 

The agreement on radiation protec- 
tion provides for reciprocal information 
on peaceful uses of atomic energy, on 
monitoring of radiation and nuclear In- 
stallations and on final storage of radi- 
oactive waste. 

The terms of the agreement will in- 
clude information about the East Ger- 
man nuclear waste depot in Barlensleb-. 
cn. 



(left) and Kohl. <J’Jiulo; Sven SiiiiuJi) 

industrial base. Failing Western aid, 
many major projects are bound cither to 
fail or to be postponed from one year to 
the next. 

Herr Honecker can he sure llinl 
photographs showing him with Herr von 
Wcizsiieker and Herr Kohl in Bonn will 
not fail to have their effect. 

He may now aim to visit Washington, 
London and Paris — and he can be sure 
of a reception in all three Western Alli- 
ed capitals. 

He will be able to welcome the Fedcr- 

Contlnued on page 6 

The agreement on scientific coopera- 
tion was signed by Federal Research 
and Technology Minister Heinz Riesen- 
hufccr and East Berlin Science and 
Technology Minister Herbert Weiz. 

Herr Ricsenhubcr said the agreement 
was to be seen as a sign to scientists that 
they could now go ahead in earnest with 
cooperation with East Germany. 

He was. ex peeling research scientist.s 
and technicians lo show initiative and 
submit proposals for further coopera- 
tion. 

He was confident that the intensifica- 
tion of technological contact would give 
economic tics a boost. 

Scientific cooperation will com- 
prise 27 projects in an initial list. They 
include energy and materials research, 
production techniques and medicine. 

Medical cooperation will include 
such topical issues as Aids and cancer 
research. 

Upti 
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Europeans look closely at 
what Honecker visit means 


D id Erich Honecker' 's visit to Bonn 
niarfc an end or .1 beginning in Ger- 
many. a chance or a chimera for Eu- 
rope? 

When two German flags flew outside 
the Chancellor's Office in Bonn many 
wdl have felt rhat their last dreams were 
blowing in the wind. 

Not even those who have realised 
since the two German states signed the 
1972 Basic Treaty that this official en- 
counter was bound to come sooner or 
later would have taken in this sight with 
equanimity. 

Even they will have felt a painful rem- 
inder. as Helmut Kohl and Erich Ho- 
necker shook hands, of the facts on 
which the new Dcutschlandpolitik is in- 
evitably based. 

Seldom can rituals such as the playing 
of two German anthems in succession 
have weighed as heavily as on this occa- 
sion. 

OddJy enough, neither anthem has re- 
tained its first verse. We in the West di- 
vested ourselves after (he war of the 
verse in which Germany is proclaimed 
to extend from the Meuse to the Memel 
Never again did we want to be misun- 
derstood as associating ourselves with 
fantasies of n Greater Germany iiiwr 
Hires. These were fantasies that plunged 
the world into the misery of war and led 
to the division of Germany. 

East German lenders grew steadily 
more dissatisfied with the oll-Gennan 
^TOpeytmteodled In ihe first verse of 
their anthem, with its refrain "Gerniniiv 
united fatherland.'' 

So the suppressed first verses of the 
two anthems stand for historical trial 
and error. They both fail to answer the 
crucial question as to Germany's future. 

It is a question that has preoccupied 
neighbouring countries too. The Inter- 
national Herald Tribune wrote that peo- 
ple in Europe and America could he ex- 
cused for feeling uneasy about the intra- 
German summit. 

Reunification is nowhere felt to he a 
real prospect or risk, but the two Ger- 
man states’ rapprochement triggered 
universal amazement and alarm. 

Rapprochement was, perhaps, the 
European keyword, with worried neigh- 
bours wondering whether we are on the 
way forward to a new German routine 
or on the way back to riddles of old. 

The French in particular have been 
brooding, from end to end of the politi- 
cal spectrum. They talk in terms of a 
new g ennanophonie, an expression rem- 
.nlscem of jtanropW. ifc , erm fo r 

France" SPeakm i? countries outside 

Few French commentators have been 

M f ° rmer Forei « n Minister 
Michel Jobert. who suspects the Ger- 
mans of aiming at establishing a degree 

ItS/" — - “ -S 


the Federal Republic and drive n wedge 
between the Germans and the Euro- 
peans and Americans. 

These endeavours came up against 
the Federal Republic's firm routs in the 
West, bui a denuclearisation or Europe 
and a reduction in US troop strength 
might one day lend to West Germans 
seeking in the East ihe security guaran- 
tees the West no longer had to offer. 

Even the left-wing daily Liberation 
has taken to warning the Germans’ erst- 
while “American godfather" that there 
are growing doubts as to the solidarity 
of the US shield. 

True enough, any changes in relations ni „„ u 

between the superpowers are seen by bound, in European eyes (and thus m 
Europeans in terms of what is felt to be too), to entail reversion to the con- 


front the outset Ihe credit of absolute 
normality. 

As long as we hold debates, such as 
the one conducted by historians last 
year, in which a number of publicists 
and politicians seek to relativist* ami in- 
tellectually normalise the past, we can- 
not expect to be credited with normal- 
ity. 

N11 matter how the German shunt ion 
has progressed since the emergence of 
nation-stales in Europe, ami no mailer 
what shape it may lake in years to come, 
it will never be viewed with less than 

special attention. 

Both the Federal Republic ami East 
Germany now rank second in their re- 
spective pacts, both of which were par- 
tly set up 10 ensure that thev toed the 
line. 
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a bit of a 


yawn 


^y^ichilski'chui, p ( ipulatiun 


would he 


a German risk. 

in the missile modernisation context 
there were worries about neutralism 
among German left-wingers; German 
right-wing resistance to the double zero 
solution worries others with its connot- 
ations of nationalism. 

What, they wonder, if the two trends 
join forces at some singe? The pressure of 
European visions of this kind may vary, 
buuhcre arc no signs that it may vanish. 

W hen the Germans were united in 
Bismarck’s nation-state they were trou- 
bled by night mare visions of alliances 
forged against them. Many Europeans, 
or so Le hg„ r n says, now feel the vision 
or German unity is a nightmare. 

Official political rhetoric takes good 
Care, In neighbouring countries, nor to 
engage in too much plain speaking 
about the German situation. 

Seldom does anyone go as far us 
Francois Miiurizic, who once admitted: 

I love Germany so much Him l am hap- 
py there arc two of it” - {)r July's Ciiu . 


dition that led m Germany's division. 

It was a state of affairs in which a un- 
ited Germany as a central European 
power was viewed with suspicion hv its 
neighbours, who sei up alliances to help 
restore the shaky balance of power. 

What follows front this realisation, 
ror Germans and for Europeans? 

Where ihe Germans are concerned. 
Europe must always he more important 
Hum whatever shape ihe German nation 


Most will probably have been relict 
hat it was all over - even though * 
loneeker .spent less than an hour there 

Me w ,,u «»• — - • - 

ami 24 


He was six minutes at the family^ 


lakes. There 


for 
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lio Andreotli. who said in 1984: “There 
are two German slates, and let there re- 
main two of them." 

But there can be no doubt whatever 
that everyone shares this view, especial- 
ly in connection with Herr Honecker's 
visit to Bonn. 

- 9 e JL mans in contrast are bound to 
tee] this European speculation is most 
strange, coming when it does. We cxdc- 
nenced the East German leader’s visit 
as a realisation, not a revision, of the 
division of Germany. 


must be no progress 
Germany at Europe's expense. 

The Federal Republic can only allord 
|t» pursue inini-Gerninn rapprochement 
,n 11 10 1 11 [ y rc s 1 of Germans everywhere 
provided it continues 10 press for l:uro- 
pcun integration, both in Western Eu- 
rope and clriBur lies between Western 
;nii/ I'.'isteru I -iiri •/•!*. 

A veto to ihe West ami advances inw- 
ard the East are mutually exclusive. The 
division of Germany was long a hindr- 
ance to European integration. Progres- 
mvc integration now makes it possible 
to alleviate Ihe consequences of division 

without prompting fresh anxiety. 

We Germans can ami no doubt must 
live with division, but we cannot do so 
without participation in European pro- 
cesses. 

In this participation we must never, 
nnd certainly not in the purported inter- 
est of the other Germans, succumb to 
the wrong choice between the reality of 
Western Europe and unclarified ideas 
of a mythical Central Europe. 

An all-European future presupposes 
closer integration of Western Europe- 
otherwise “Central Europe" must inevi- 
tably emerge as a code-word for Ger- 
man national fantasies. 


As for the Europeans, if their policies 

In visiting the West Herr Honecker ively take the^hTpeofta^on^ceo'ism 
,K " 8 ,i^™. and f ° re . mos L‘° c ° m P<<^ thc P r °«« will be one that ennnot fail 


CDU scrapes home in one Land 
poll, is hammered in another 


was largely unmoved 

!'* 1 , * s ' , : know » ""live so,,. p* f." 
leader I {rich ! loneeker. 8crit 

A lew demonstrators waved red IV- 
welcome. Others distributed fiK 

—:,i; 

Ifcilli wore Ilk- exception, Erick | 

^4° 

Any idea of change, particularly of a r , !r whcrc hc »*« born 75 1 

merger of their territorial, political and 1 y ' w lo Crca,c 11 s| ir uniting local, 
economic potential, could not fail to 
alarm their neighbours. 

German reunification 


The Social Democrats retained 
their absolute majority in Bremen 
ami emerged as the biggest single 
parly in Schleswig-Holstein. In 
Bremen, the Clirisllun Democrats 
performed disastrously, dropping 
almost 10 percentage points mid 
plunging from 37 seats 10 25. In 
Schleswig-Holstein, they also lost 
heavily, hut will retain power to- 
gether with the Free Democrats, 
who are re-elected into both assem- 
blies lifter a time without any repre- 
sentation. The Schleswig- Hoistei 11 
election was marred hy allegations 
of a smear campaign against the 


slate's SPD leader, Bjdrn Enghoini, 
which is said to have been ordered 
by the state Premier, Uwc Barschcl 
(CDU). Tiie allegations appeured in 
the weekly magazine Der Spiegel, 
which Barschcl has sued. In Bre- 
men, a right-wing extremist group, 
Lisle D, has won a seat for the first 
time ever in the city-state. Although 
the party received only 3.4 per cent 
of the pull in Bremen itself, it gut 
more llitin 5 per cent in neighbour- 
ing Hrenierliaven, enough under 11 
local arrangement. In get a member 
into (he assembly. Results: 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN: CDU 


in rfJ* ,nten< l s to 8° »s own way 
n ^ntral Europe," he said, “it fc a na- 
tion that thinks it can do a deal with the 
Soviet Union, bearing in mind the econ- 
omic strength and present prosperity of 
the Federal Republic, and buy back its 
umly in one form or another.” 

Another former Foreign Minister, 
iean-Franfois Poncet, converted his 
opinion of the Germans into a warning 
to the Americans. 

Moscow, he said, was trying via intra- 
German relations to exert pressure on 


the legitimation of his East German 
state. Who could seriously believe there 
might be any possibility of ever nego- 
tiating with an SED leader about the li- 
quidation of his Gefdom? 

The policies pursued by the Bonn end 
East Berlin governments give no cause 
for nightmares. The modest hopes 
placed in the visit (and largely fulfilled 
in advance) do our neighbours no harm. 

Yet we must take their alarm serious- 
ly because it is based to no more than 
theslightest degree on current events. 


10 extend to the Federal Republic l0u . 

Yet the profit to be earned from na- 

h° p na r P? ? VI, !l C,alily is sure| y less than 
the dmriends pajd by coaperalion 

S S r e ' rance in P ar »icular must 
rethink its security policy. 

Neither in Europe’s interest nor in its 
own can France afford to wallow in 

?hTGerm a °n Ut - 0lh I** Americ8 " 8 and 
sulHn " 8nS and t0 Project thc 
sulfing dilemma at the Germans. 

end r^ H°" CCker,S Visil *° Bonn * bolh «n 
» Ptaform for hope. 


minutes in his parental how 
Kuehenhergst nisse X8, with his sister Get- 
(nul 1 Inppst (idler. 

His visit to Wicbclskirchcft, classified as 
st nelly private by the nifichl East German 
delegatiiiii, began at 5,/flp.m. outside the 
cemeteiy. which hail been sealed oil by foe 1 
police since the early morning. 

Men Honecker arrived in an armour 
plated Mercedes MM) to visit thc graved 
hi.s parents, who diet! in the 1 960s. 

I here was a minor incident wheim 
young Nl‘l) supporters threw a parrel of 
le.illcts protesting against the Berlin Waf 
at the ear. 

I let r I loneeker. accompanied by K 
sister, paid no audition lo the leaflets 1b 
police diil not inlet vene. 

_ He anil his .sister spent ius l a Ijw r- 
iiienTs al I lie black marble grave wifri t 
inseiipiioii "Wilhelm lioncckci aiidfn 

iy" 

llerr Honecker did not visit the* 
lor die lunerals of his mother Katf? 
who died in 1963. 01 his lather Wife:*- 
who died in 1969. 

Diciei Min kowski, uullioi of a KajP 
pity entitled -Erich I loncckct - Solid* 
trap or ( ternian Patriot?", had a simpkt 
plan ui ion for this. 

Speaking in the Sitar a few days hffc 
the visit, he saiil: "1 loneeker wasprotaH 
simply worried he might catch a brirkhs 
on the head in view of the political ciwJK 
after the building of the Berlin Wall' 

On the afternoon of his visit an i&T 
mous caller phoned the police ^ a 
bomb threat. But a “bag with men8* t( ®\ ‘ 
tents ’ found outside thc cemetery pt (isC " 
to be harmless. 

When Herr f loneeker drove from to 
cemetery into Wiehclskirchen and his par 
cntal home he was welcomed by aboul 
Communists with red flags. But other*!*' 
there was little excitement. 

A lone leaflet distributor in from* 

Kuchenborgstrasse 88 was taken to Ihc 

temporary police custody. His IcaH: 
accused Herr Honecker of aiding # 

Continued on page 4 


42.6 per cent, 33 scats ( 1 983: 49 
per cent, 39 scats); SPD 45.2. 36 
(34, 37); Greens 3.9. 0 (3.6, 0); 
FDP 5.2, 4 (2.2, 0); SSW (Dan- 
ish-oriented party) 1.5, 1 (1.3, 
1 ); DKP (Communist) 0.2, 0 
(0.1 , 0); others 1 .3, 0 (0, 0). Tur- 
nout, 76.6 per cent (85). BRE- 
MEN: SPD 50.5 per cent, 54 
seals (1983: 51.35 per cent, 58 
seals); CDU 23.44, 25 (33.31, 
37); Greens 10.22, 10 (5.43, 5); 
FDP 10.01, 10(4.59,0); Lisle D 
3.4, 1 (0, 0); others 5.77, 0 (1.4, 
0). Turnout, 75.74 per cent 
(79.66). 



T he Bremen and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein state assembly election re- 
sults bore nut the forecasts. In Bremen 
support for the ruling Social Demo- 
crats slipped slightly but they retained 
their absolute majority with relative 
ease. 

In Schleswig-Holstein there was. in 
contrast, a dramatic photofinish be- 
tween the Christian and Free Demo- 
crats on the one hand and the Social 
Democrats on the other, with the CDU 
and FDP winning hy the shortest of 
short heads. 

Substantial CDU losses were at least 
partly offset by FDP gains, with the re- 
sult that CDU Premier Uwc Barschcl 
should he able to stay in office at thc 
iiv.ui uf u 5u.cmm1.1u in Kiel. 

Herr Barschcl ha* taken a hJ.Mr. g j„. t 
survived to face another day. 

Now the CDU dikes have withstood 
the storm in Schleswig-Holstein thc 
Christian Democrats have retained their 
absolute majority in the Buiulcsral, or 
Upper House of the Bonn Bundestag. 

if power had changed hands in Kid 
the CDU/CSU would still have com- 
manded a majority in the Bundesrnt. but 
the CDU would have had to rely on the 
support of its Bavarian ally, theCSU. 

Now the voting is over in Schleswig- 
Holstein ihe strange outcome is thnt 
while the result has stabilised the CDU- 
CSU-FDP coalition in Bonn it may ex- 
ert a detrimental influence on relations 
between thc coalition partners. 

The Christian Democrats will face an 
even more self-assured FDP that has 
unquestionably benefited from the in- 
fighting between CDU and CSU. 

There can he no doubt whatever that 
the constant bickering between Helmut 
Kohl and Franz Josef Strauss annoyed 
voters in Schleswig-Holstein and Bre- 


nurionul trends alone cannot he blamed. 
T he CDU's nosedive to thc brink of in- 
significance is partly the result of a lack 
of ideas and a leadership policy favour- 
ing colourless candidates. 

There can he no doubt that the Free 
Democrats derived benefit from the 
weakness of the CDU and its candid files 
in staging their superb comeback to the 
city council. 

Mayor Klaus Wedemeier should have 
no difficulty in running the city’s affairs. 
He and the FDP agree on a number of 
points, and he won’t have to rely 011 the 
support ol ihe Greens, who also im- 
proved their strength on thc council. 

It is worth noting that Bremen voters 
in general would have nothing m do 
with right-wing extremist groups, but 
-thw-Inne-OVU councillor from Bremen- 
haven is one too many. 

liotlo Stli 1 the 
(Niirtlwrsi Zcilimg. 

Olden hurt!, 1 4 Scpicnilwr HJS7) 


Premier Barschel (left) and SPD challenger Engholm just 
after the smear-campaign charge had become known. 


(Pltitl.i: At') 


Premier sues magazine over 
smear-campaign allegations 

Schleswig-Holstein Premier Uwe Barschel Is taking legal action against Ihe 
Hamburg news niHgnzine, Der Spiegel ,* his former public-relations man. Reiner 
Pfeiffer; and others. Thc magazine quoted Herr Pfeiffer as saying Herr Bnrschel 
had ordered inland revenue officers to check SPD leader Bjflrn Engholm’s tux re- 
turns and had told private detectives lo snoop on him. Herr Barschel said the slo- 
ry was a “tissue of lies’ 1 . 

R einer Pfeiffer is said by Der Spie- 
gel, the Hamburg news magazine, 
m have made a clean breast to its edi- 
torial muff. 

He no longer wanted to help Schles- 
wig-Holstein Premier Uwc Barschel to 
snoop on Opposition lender Bjdrn 
Engholm. 


Results will put Chancellor Kohl 
under heavier pressure 
C 


silty seti sonTn feon n , wi 
putes over tax reform. Chile and Persh- 
ing missiles cast a long shadow on both 
elections. • 

No-one can say for sure whether the 
accusation that Premier Barschel hired 
private detectives to snoop on Opposi- 
tion SPD leader Bjdrn Engholm influ- 
enced the election result in. Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

The result in Bremen, whcrc the 
CDU suffered even heavier losses than 
jn Schleswig-Holstein, would seem to 
indicate that the influence of such ac- 
cusations on voter behaviour is ereatlv 
overrated. 3 

What came as a surprise in Bremen 
was less the SPD'.s successful defence of 
Us absolute majority than thc catastro 
phic decline in CDU support, for which 
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llianccllor Kohl will now have an 
•even harder lime of it in Bunn. His 
opponents, especially Bavarian Premier 
Franz Josef Strauss, the CSU leader, arc 
sure to say: "We told you sol” 

Promises of billions of marks in tax 
cuts and the publicity of East Berlin's 
leader Erich Honecker's visit to Bonn 
did not help. 

• The Chancellor’s CDU. the senior 
partner in the Bonn coalition, look a 
heavy beating at the polls in Bremen 
and Schleswig-Holstein. 

It is hard to say whether final-phase 

rttUtfC H^pnn.leyeJ led at If they . ar e . unable to 

t-nnstian Democratic Prumin. 1 1«.„ 


ended their travels through thc vale of 
tears and regained their status ns a seri- 
ous alternative to the coalition parties in 
Bonn. 

Even so, SPD leaders must have been 
dismayed to feel that they were unable 
to gain power in Kiel under their popu- 
lar and attractive local leader. Bjdrn 
Engholm. 

The SPD may hnve retained power in 
Bremen, but that is a feather in Mayor 
Wedcmeier’s cap and can hardly fire Ihe 
imaginations of Social Democrats in 
general. 

wrest power 


Barschel upset CDU voters in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

They will certainly not have exerted a 
decisive influence on the outcome, giv- 
en similarities between Ihe results in 
both elections. 

The CDU paid the price for Bonn 
coalition policies and the behaviour of 
the coalition parlies, the CDU, CSU 
and FDP, annoying voters. 

One of the hones of contention was 
the failure of the Federal government’s 
agricultural policy, especially as Schles- 
wig-Holstein is a predominantly rural 
■slate. 

Voters there showed themselves 
ready lo run a risk by voting a left-wing 
SPD to Ihe brink of power. The Social 
Democrats may thus be said to have 


Premier Uwe from the CDU up north in the most fa- 


vourable conditions, when and where 
else can they expect to do so? 

Smaller parties had done well in re- 
cent polls. This lime they were bound lo 
view the results with mixed feelings. 

Where the outcome is fairly self-evi- 
dent, as in Bremen, voters allow them- 
selves the luxury of lending their sup- 
port lolhe small fry. 

But where the major parties are runn- 
ing neck and neck, as in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, the Free Democrats for instance 
can only just scrape home. 

Thc only mistake voters can be said 
to have made was in Bremen, where loo 
many votes went to right-wing extremist 
candidates. 

(Hpnnuversche Allgcmeine, 
N September 19X7) 


His uneasy conscience was what 
prompted him to make a statement un- 
der oil tli on the Wednesday before the 
•stale assembly elections, taking the lid 
off a local Watergate. 

If he had been guided solely by the 
dictates of his conscience he might just 
as well have wailed until the following 
Monday. As it is, tit ere enn he no dis- 
counting suspicions that the main aim 
of his revelations was to influence the 
election. 

On the other hand his accusations 
are so serious that l-lcrr Hat se lie I 
would have m resign if they were 
found to be true. It would then have 
done him no good to file charges 
against those making thc accusations. 

In retrospect that would seem only 
to have been an attempt to save his 
bacon by returning fire with blanks. 

The evidence so far presented by 
Herr Pfeiffer and printed by DerSpie- 
geiis not sufficiently convincing. 

It stands and falls with how one as- 
sesses the personality of the man who 

t'vT:- •*- * r 

was hired to think out campaign strat- 
agems for Premier Barschel, to whom, 
he says, he eventually no longer owed 
any allegiance. 

Herr Barschel's moves in his own 
defence carry just as little conviction. 
He has accused Der Spiegel of being 
unfair and of nor having consulted him 
first. 

The magazine says that simply isn't 
true. Jt says he was consulted but he 
had refused to comment. It is hard to 
imagine Der Spiegel making such a 
mistake on such a delicate matter. 

Yet the alternative is equally hard to 
imagine. 

fSudticuischi: Zciluag, 
Munich, 14 September 1987) 
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CDU moves to embrace a new populism 
3nd takes some electoral risks 

Kohl's lUfici.... .11 


KohJ s decision to allow 
V^lhe B unde* wehr's- Pershing ia mis- 

oternO r nCfe ' 0,iafCtf awa >' « P»n of an 
overa I disarmament deal in Geneva has 

brought him right into the firing line. 

lie has been vigorously attacked by 
his Bavarian coalition partners, the 
P^ ; / hc ^P P ' afthough backing him 
back LC, ‘ ,afc,nfl Sh ° tS al h, ' n, be,,fnd hi* 
The Free Democrats are say inn, not 

Chin/ < ii ° U ? y n ° W aS a[ first ’ lhal thc 

Uke no h ^ h3S d ^ e litt,e more than 
take up their own idea. 

The CSU are angry at not having first 
been consulted. What rubbed sail in the 
wound was (he largely confirmed suspi- 
c, on that Hie FDP leaders had been * 
Surface tensions accurately refleci 
turbulence below the surface. Long- 
standing differences between the CSU 

KnM -V J ° SCf Slrauii *' Helmut 
Kohl and between the CSU and the FDP 

art back on the boil. 

They have been joined by growina 

JnH S, u bel c eCn ,he c,1{lnce llor^s CDU 

rl "T Sm CSU antl by lire 
C aikeJIors yrowmg mistrust ,/f ,| IC 

pan being played by the FDP i„ „ lL . 
Bonn coalition. 

P 1 '™™* nlnu.M 

M.imli c .isliing «i,h ljlt . csu , 
r up. m.Jc u ,[,, lllL - Chanc.'N.ir .-cM 

iliTrliy. l ' r »» l.iN ;i«- 

■-- One such issue was whether demon- 

na k lr !!' e,hal C , aU chissilieU as a 

which h*v‘1 ! ! lsc - V™ ^ "" 

' , h - . hl1 1,1,1 I,s 'nl at the CDU 
lu.de, -m their party cun lore nee in Kiel 
L his move may he dismissed as elec- 
tioneering {the conference was held just 

»mbTv t SChlCiKig - 1 

scmbly elections), but there may be 

more to it than that. y 

The CDU and CSU arc their own 
worst enemies, what with person 
musny between Herr Kohl and H crr 
Strauss and the dispute over the oenenl 
direction of policy that has been smoul- 
dermg between the two parties for some 

CDU general secretary Heiner Geiss- 
ler s policy line of an opening to the left 

Tv th?r IS SCCn in Munich > «nd Z on 
o y f h(i e ' are an unprincipled acceptance 
f } he z M$eisi and a kowtow toward 
fashionable trends in democracy 

Too many formerly entrenched CDU 



stances have been .abandoned in recent 
years fur this accusation lo appenr en- 
tirely unfounded. The new populism 
commue* to make headway, mud, to 
the annoyance of many CDU veterans 

hv!h h !n , diSP , meS are bare, y ^strained 
by he natural constraint on an ideologi- 
cally multi-coloured coalition to reach 
agreement. Political differences are too 

deep for that to be possible. 

Herr Geissler’s policy of an opening 
o the left » based no, on a spontaneouf 
idea but on a straiegic idea. It is aimed 

J'J V ° tCr SUpporI in ,hc whirling 
■sands of Germans who claim allegiance 
to emancipation and progress. 

Mnny risks arc hemj. run. Tl,c pmicrn 
, L n voler support could h c 
hanged. But disappointed <>kl-sivlo 
supporters whose allegiance is 
migln. so the hope is, he more than 
coHipcnsaied for by gains from Hie left 
riiisis a specula, ivc hope. *, y lhtf 

r< ’. '‘insiders there seen to be in- 
Ka>,ng s^ns 'hat „ mme realistic view 
K ,raul ,s ht 'KI in Munich, oven 


(hough the CSU's strong words of warn- 
ing may frequently make the omtosito 
appear the case. 

II is HOI jusl that the CDU. will, Ms 
change of course, is abandoning a right- 
wing stance ,o which a number of new 
groups have prompily sought to slake 
(heir claim. 

Herr Geisslers grand strategic design 
.s no longer accurate in ihai he assumes 

the t wo Sldes of , hc poli ■ | 

will consist, for a, leas, ,hc nex, five 
years, o, the SPD and the Greens on the 
one hand and thc conservative parties 
on the other. 1 

1/ thru were so. i, might be worthwhile 
rying [0 persuade disappointed voters 
on the other side, particularly suppor- 

'll ' ° ! "-Chancellor Schmidi.io subuh 
allegiance to the CDU. 

SPd“' h V |„f is :■! Illf 

for ,1 ? lK *■“ 11,0 "P»Mspri„ u 

“i llu. establishment of coalitions be- 
(wcen IheSPD ami the Greens. 

of lhr C i lrct ' ns !,ro in l,u ‘ thr.ws 

lighting ami mere, .singly subject i„ 

(lie whims of a fickle electoral markc. 
J-orMii |, e r,,| ^ ,, ) wiLsimrihci.sup- 
I n decline in I lamb, .rg las, May. U.'v 
'•oi- -ippeared in be manacled hv an i,»- 
V i lMh,C ! ,aml - «bv\ pi esc, ii a downea" 
despiuring ami miimaginaiive picture 
k> ,l PP l " ,r Meaihly less impoiiam. 


Continued from page 2 
r=t,g«l ‘ hC mUrder ° f a! German 

ca™dr E “? , Ber ! in ' ead 'r and his motor- 
cade drew up u, f ront of hb parenta| 

am/!!'! 3 ,' 1 un assuming pale green, 

Sh ° 0lC halld! ™ ,h " fe" 

S'l 01 hls s ! de °f the police barricades 
wi t hh h i“S ,,nS,def0r “ HKand - 1 ’ a ' 

They came out into the garden for a 
moment for the benefit of TV cameras 
perched on the church tower. 

He may have recalled a walk round the 
garden as a seven-year-old in which his Fa- 
ther had first tried to explain to him, ben- 
eath an apple tree, the difference between 
capitalism and socialism. dpa 

(Kieler Nachrichicn, 1 1 September ,987; 


FE n i t '""' t ' rills l,a '^ nflcii hcuii on 
,, hc ^ uxlinclion. Hut 

t-IsLioial t nr tunc . 

JP* , ,h . cir P n,il inil ftnnpcijior.s _ 

' ‘" ll “"!<-•» an, I tnlvfr.siirit's - 

. K Mil " 1 1 ", g r r „ nl „ IW miM . ik 
'»«> lo , 1,0 „f M . „ K . , j,, .' 1 , 

Siam Mritlf, 

success to success. 

FIJI 1 leutlor Mttriin Ibinrfnnmi 

t«.n,.raicAir„ir,MI„iMcri„ H™' "’ 

. rstmhly e rown liulo SL-lf- Ct ‘, liri 
dfm and pin, is t„ jimoloi,,, I 0 N 7 . 1 .. 
Vonrof ,1,0 Liborttbs ofter MtoScHossvjo- 

ricciions. ,nd BrCm ™ 

The Free Democrats confidently exncci 

generaU U ^ '° b ° lh asscm blies. FDP 
feadThnf ■ 17 Hc,mul Haa «mann al- 

aS ^ ° nS ° f lhe 'P ar ty of individu- 

Dcrr».iIr 0St iI n8 lts clectoral support to 15 
per cent in the years ahead. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 

yeZgo. had SimUar ViSi °" S soma 

The Free Democrats are understand- 
ably jubilant, but will their luck hold 

Z n lhe u Mmlted elect0ral s upp^,’ 
(and much greater political influenced 

aft Is7 s C n° r f f° f PO,UiCal brinksm an*hi P ? ] 

Is is not fair to say that they owe their 

tried hard ^present ^hem D . emocra,s 

parly witli a progranirne^onts own*^ 

SR 

ow?d ZT than ° ne occasion (hey 
h P° we r and survival to the 

• es neST ° f lhe 

■form d d lhC f COalition Support to 

form a government. 

rhPft FDP l ° day is no more convincing 
than „ was m the 1970s where policief 

!l Con « rned - Where manpower Is 
concerned it is clearly weaker. 


The SPD under Hnns-Joehc t- 
,s * 111 conirast. engaged in ilnC vil? 
icmp, to appear more suited f 0r L 
dlf-,.r-lht-r..:„l cu.li.ta, Z 
(he support of former voter 5 
iighl wing „i S|»n suppor,. ‘ 

l he first sign of success n 
1 lanihurg. where ,|,e Social' 
regained power in coalition 

Kohls pm 

partners in iio nn . 

No mailer how keen ,|,e CDl/'-u 
Geisslcr. Labour Minis 2 ,ftl 
Healih Minisier Siissmnih mT* 
unhody He /i //gew. ,| lc Vo ,er 
support they seek to enlis, ^ 

rtfllllfy » 

clearly he stumer. m>i later. 

I lerr Simuss is undeniably i i 
ma" I.. handle and aniKl i l 
r, >r in, lays t'lll ,. hui .he,, caTh 
P.inHy.ng.hM.hccxiacnceoftaSi 
i- minis |.,r ;| suhstaniial proponion 

P»lf,"",l C;L>Uv„u, :„,c e LS 

: l ’" 1 ll ' S " f r ^''l’r..cal t 

*n lb -b" y pr:,t,i ' l ‘ l »™**« ta'* 

1 "<■" mij, purlers :llM ,„ t . ; 

""levs lhe UHI ;, Ml IC.tt' InjOT „. 

* . i,n ‘ Hk-ii rcspeeiivefc.iifers in pur- 
'k-ul.u. change the style uf 

whIi each nihci ami cmirilinaic Acit 
P'dilie.il shategy more effectively. 

• hcv »i|| M, it hold on to the reinsol 
pow ei lo, long. 

I hcv Maud ,o jointly l«*rfcii pi me. 

mid power ono lost will be lust 

s “me mite. . ... , . , 

I ut: (Witrli hd 

1 1 1 .mkliM >.'■ MIc ii.viiu /viiantk 
1 IiiiIm lil.unl " s. plonk i Iv.v, 


PERSPECTIVE 


FDP riding high 
at centre 
of the spectrum 

In xwi telling allegiance from llelmm 
•St hiimll and U,e Social Democrats lo 
Icliniji kohl and the Christ inn Democ- 
'•dx u, Bonn in 19X2 the FDP switched 
coalition partners and v.ner support as 
ii lind done in the past, 

Ever since thc Social Democrats have 
heen seen to be parting company with 
he l jJ ea! >; of Helmut Schmidt the FDP 
which still enjoys strictly limited bed- 
rock support, has gained the votes it 

CDU/CSU voter S SUCCCSS fn>m f,ua,i,1 « 

s.S’sn.vtri'vV"- 

when there is no chance of avoiding^ 

.haT h HU e b:~'t b L a | J fl ^ fc - 

^p yetanoiheri -"«orr a : 

than-usual distinction between thl p"" 
Democrats and the SPD ' Ih Free 

vote winner r 8S u Ways been a " ‘‘deal 
never'satisfi*»rf )r FDP because « 

alwaJs S Wth coa,ilion tcrms a «d 

y makes extra demands that take 


coalitions in ihc blink ni conliniiblirc 

Ihiuiijum,. iiu idmiM.\.uuit»u i-r- 

III ll».- ":ik.- ,,| || K . , pp- s Ku .| li;irl y tll 

Icivnec. at winch it siaimchh aiidjuMi- 
liiibly resisted CSU demands h>i 
cr legislntion nti ji,„i c . s , doiuon** 
•It Kills. 

Ii lemaitis ic, be seen nhi'llicr Hi' 
•iHgcilla tin's lull,, oui|eeiu,c it ill tic. 
due ami the two magu partii-s r. 
bleak up because iliei, day is over ay 
huge numbers ni ■sensible'- people »l 

Join thy Eibeials. the "panv of eoinon- 
sense. 

l 'or the time being Midi speeulaliuan 
mere wish I id thin king. 

What m true is ilia, the two 
parties are in the throes of a erfchfr 
e.m.se the sneinlngjeal s, r net lire 
electoral support is changing, 
al ties are growing less binding ^ " 
ters are responding with greater fleuw 
Hv and mobility. 

Froof has y e , to he provided of the in ' 
fere nee that the two mujor parlies, whf 
still enjoy the support of over 80 p® 
cent of voters, are in a process of irif 
vcrsible decline. 

For all their inherent weaknesses if 
CDU and the SPD have ensured asu] 
stantial degree of political stability si nr 
the war. 

So it is hard lo imagine that a growW 
number of voters might favour lh*’ 
break-up into a plethora of smaller^ 
tercst groups along Weimar lines. 

The FDP, which is fond of styling ' ! ‘ 
self the party of the centre, can but hop 
that the CDU/CSU and the SPD 
continue for a while to be racked by 
fighting. 

If they once were to realise that # 
bickering does them more harm than 
good and that political success lies' 1 
the middle of the road, and nowlte^ 

k i thc FDP s leeway might suddenb 
shrink to an alarming extent. 

Ludwig Harm 5 

(Hannovcrschq Allgemelnc, 7 Scpltmber 


Ten years since German terrorism 
claimed its most notable victim 


1 1 was ten years ago, on September 5 
l l, 77. iliui West Germany's wave of 
terror attacks by the left-wing RAF 
(Red Army Faction) came ,o a dramatic 
climax. 

The terror group which had formed 
around Andreas Baade r and Uirike 
Meinhoff had been holding the nation in 
a state of siege for several years. 

Up until this point, since 1970, 28 
people had died as victims of terror. 
I(J7 had narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered. 93 lind heen wounded in bom- 
bings and shootings, 162 had been tak- 
en as hostages, 1 0 cases of arson hatl 
caused heavy damage, 25 bombings had 
occurred, and 35 bank robberies had 
netted 5.4 million marks. 

But the drama which began in Sep- 
tember 1 977 was to overshadow every- 
thing else — before or since. 

A group led by Siegfried Hausner 
which had already murdered the presi- 
dent of the Dresdncr Bank, Jiirgen Pon- 
to, in April of 1977. and Bubaek. the 
Federal Attorney General and two of 
his escorts in July, now kidnapped the 
head of West Germany’s two employers' 
organisations. Hanns-Martin Schleyer. 

Knowing that nervous public figures 
were now using bodyguards, they 
thought out a ploy to get at Schleyer. 

As his 450 Mercedes, followed by his 
security guards’ car, turned into a quite 
side street near his Cologne home, the ter- 
rorists rolled a baby’s pram into its path. 


JUfgemeine drifting 




His driver did what most people 
would do. Hc braked sharply. Five men 
leapt out from hiding and stormed the 
ear. They opened fire oil the guards giv- 
ing them no chance to defend rliem- 
selvcs. 

Schleyer was dragged out or his ear 
and bundled into a Volkswagen bus. By 
the time residents hud realised what had 
happened, it was all over. 

The four dead on the road and in the 
ears showed clearly enough what had 
happened. 

A letter was sent to the authorities by 
the RAF claiming responsibility for the 
attack. This put an end to speculation 
about the identity of the attackers. The 
motive behind the kidnapping also be- 
came clear. The letter demanded the re- 
lease of eleven RAF members serving 
time in the top security prison in 
Siammheim near Stuttgart. 

The attempt to blackmail the govern- 
ment was supposed to end RAF frustra- 
tion at having so many people in prison, 
particularly the ring-leader trio of 
Gudrun Ensslin, Andreas Baader and 
Carl Raspe. 

The letter demanded several million 
marks and a safe passage to a country of 
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their choice, or else they would kill 
Schleyer. They named Yemen. Somalia 
and Vietnam as possible destinations. 

The events ol thc fullmving weeks 
were to hold West Germany, as well as 
other countries, in the grip of a feverish 
suspense. Despite receiving many clues 
from thc public, lhe authorities kept 
running into blind allies. 

Later it turned out that the police had 
overlooked one of the honest tips ihcy 
had received. A courageous motorist 
hatl lollnwcd a suspicious looking VW 
bus to a highway ramp. If his descrip- 
tion of the bus hod been followed up, it 
would most probably have led to 
Schleyer’s temporary “prison” in a Co- 
logne sky-scraper. 

Instead of having a dramatic rescue, 
the kidnapping turned into drawn-out 
negotiations between the Federal Cri- 
minal Investigation Office and the RAF, 
with the occasional involvement of a du- 
bious Swiss lawyer. 

Regularly delivered videos taken of 
Schleyer and hand-written letters from 
him proved to the government that he 
was still alive. However the negotiations 
didn't gain any ground for the kidnap- 
pers or for the Government, which 
wanted to rescue Schleyer’s life but 
couldn’t afford to give into the kidnap- 
pers' demands. 

The situation remained unchanged 
until J 3 October when three Arab men 
and one woman hijacked a German Luf- 
thansa Boeing 7U7 on its way from Pat- 
mo de Majorca to Frankfurt. 

The hijackers forced the jet to fly to 
Dubai via Rome. After they landed 
there they shot the captain, Jurgen 
Schumann. They were demanding the 
release of the RAF prisoners, and two 
ol their own comrades imprisoned in 
Turkey. 

This has remained the only lime that 
the RAF managed to coordinate effect- 
ively an international effort in their so- 
called anli-imperinlisl struggle. 

1 hc jet finally landed in Mogadishu. 
Both the X2 passengers and ihc five- 
man crew went through the ordeal of 
waiting while the hijackers negotiated 
by radio with Hans Wischnewski, a 

Continued from page 1 

ni President and Chancellor in East Ger- 
many before long. In return he has made- 
certain commitments on tics with Bonn. 

The price he has had to pay for equal 
treuimcnt will make it hard for future East 
Berlin leaders to turn the clock back and 
.impose fresh restrictions on s the extent of 
cooperation now agreed by Bonn and East 
Berlin. 

The Berlin Wall is still intact, as ugly as 
ever, and despite any assistance Bonn has 
been able to provide, life in East Germany 
continues to be dull and gloomy. 

Hcit Honecker’s Bonn visit was not a 
last-minute reprieve for world peace eith- 
er, despiie the impression the East Ger- 
man leader sought to give. Tenacity and a 
sober, level-headed approach continue to 
be advisable. 

The way Herr Kohl and Herr Honecker 
made no bones about the points on which 
they differ but the points they hold in com- 
mon was more than impressive. 

One is tempted to recall the discredited 
term “detente." It truly was a historic 
worki ng visit . A drian Zielcke 

(Sluiigarier Zeiiung. 9 September 1 y 87 j ■ 
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44 days of captivity, and ther 
death , . . Hanns-Martin Schleyer 

(Phciin: dpj 

West German minister who enjoyed s 
guod reputation among Arabs in gencr 
al. 

Thc West Germans had obtained per- 
mission frum the Somalian president ir 
use their own Grenzschutzgrnppe * 
troops — GSG9 for short. 

It was Wisehnewski's task to stall the 
hijackers while the commando unit got 
ready to storm the aircraft. 

He talked and talked, with the result 
that the aggressive Arabs gradually be- 
came worn down. 

Shortly before the midnight on IX 
October, the specially trained comman- 
dos followed up a diversionary mano- 
euvre with the storming of the aircraft. 
With the exception of the woman, all the 
Arabs were shot deud. 

Events now happened in rapid suc- 
cession. In the Stnniinhoiin top security 
prison Ensslin, IJaader ami Raspe, 
heard about the Mogadishu failure and 
committed suicide with pistols 
smuggled into their cells. 

Then, the following day, the body of 
the 62 year-old llaniis-Murliii Schleyer 
was fou ml in ihc bum of a car in a quiet 
residential street in Miillliuiiscii. 

He had been in capitivity 44 days uml 
he had been finished with u bullet through 
the base of the skull. The details of where 
and under which circumstances he was 
murdered have still to he cleared up. The 
body count at the end of this terrorist -dra- 
ma amounted to 1 3 dead. 

Following Schleyer’s death ihc crimi- 
nal investigators were given thc green 
light. Thc authorities had eleven pic- 
tures on television and in the papers of 
people suspected of having been in- 
volved in 62 year-old's kidnapping. 

Bui it took a long time, before lhe 
hunt had any success. Most of thc ter- 
rorists were caught and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

The terrorists' attempt to blackmail 
ran aground on the government's re- 
solve not to give in. Since then a similar 
operation of this kind has not been at- 
tempted. 

The RAF is still active and drows nctv 
recruits from thc left-wing sources. 
They still try to spring imprisoned mem- 
bers, but have had no success. 

They have a new death list an have 
struck again. In fact, 19X6 rivalled 1977 
as a Year of the Terrorist. Karry, the 
Hesse Economics Minister and Beck- 
uris, the industrialist, were assassinated. 
So was liberal diplomat von BraiinnuihJ. 

So the group still poses a serious chal- 
lenge to the democratic constitutional 
stale. 

Giint her Leicher 

(AllgcniclneZeiiurnf, Mainz. 4 September 1US7) 
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[lie drop in oil prices. There was a drop 
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of 4A percent. 
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TRANSPORT 


End of Europe’s road haulage barriers 
in 1992 both welcomed and feared 


Ihmkiiirtal^ 


A uniform internal road transport 
market is to be established in the 
European Community by 1 992. 

German hauliers are fighting what 
seems □ losing battle against the move. 
They say they will he put at a disadvan- 
tage because of higher costs and will, 
therefore, be undercut by hauliers from 
other countries. 

But the Confederation of German In- 
dustry (BD1), favours changes of some 
sort. It has been a constant critic of what 
it regards as a comfortable system of 
controls designed to featherbed the 
hauliers and force users to pay more. 

Hauliers sny thut opening up the mar- 
ket will be a nightmare. French and 
Dutch firms will undercut them. 

German hauliers pay the highest 
taxes and are subject to the strictest 
welfare provisions and safety precau- 
tions. 

Harmonisation of these differences in 
competitive factors is urgently needed, 
and not from above but from below. 

On 22 May 1 985 Ihe European Court 
of Justice started the ball rolling by rul- 
ing that citizens of European Commun- 
ity countries must be entitled to tender 
for haulage contracts throughout the 

Cummnn Marital. 

Transport Ministers were laft.Avitlh.aa- 
choice but to agree, on 14 November 
1985, that a free market in road haulage 
was to be set up in the European Com- 
munity by 1992. 

German hauliers have since concen- 
trated on efforts to prevent what they 
sec as a surrender of the national mar- 
ket system. 

An ingenious system of concessions, 
quoins and rates that are subject to offi- 
cial approval has so far largely kept an- 
noying competition at bay. 

Trade and industry, as users of ihe 
hauliers’ services, don’t like the current 
system. “It just has to change." says Mi- 
chael Lippoldt of BDI. 

His aim is to “eliminate the intoler- 
able discrepancies which have been 
hurting German industry." 

The BDI has for decades been strong- 
ly opposed to the serried ranks of Ger- 
man hauliers, whose system of controls 


dates back to the crisis-torn days of ihe 
Weimar Republic. 

As pan of emergency regulations to 
safeguard the economy a road haulage 
ordinance was proclaimed on 6 October 
1931. Road haulage has been subject to 
administrative controls ever since. 

Every truck operating in long-dis- 
tance road haulage, as opposed to local 
carriers, must be licensed. The number 
of vehicles is subject to a quota. And 
rates are fixed, initially having been 
pegged to rail freight rates. 

The aim of these arrangements was to 
protect the railways from too keen 
competition on the roads. It hasn't been 
a success. 

Last year 350 million tonnes of 
freight, as against 33 5.6 million in 
1 986, were carried by road. A mere 277 
million tonnes were carried by rail. 

Rail freight last year was down nearly 
six per cent on the previous year, mainly 
due to recession in the coal and steel in- 
dustries, which between them account 
for over half the tonnage of goods carri- 
ed by rail. 

Yet administrative regulations conti- 
nue to govern freight traffic. Rates are 
no longer fixed; a bandwidth is merely 
prescribed. But peak and minimum 
rates must still be approved by the 
T ransport Ministry in Bonn. 

A government agency with a payroll 
of 900. the Federal Rond Haulage De- 
partment, Cologne, makes sure that 
hauliers keep to the rules, 

■ ‘“Yertlte BDI's UppoldrsnyS the rules 
are so complicated that they have long 
ceased to be comprehensible. 

So it is. perhaps, no wonder that con- 
trols are not always effective. Hauliers 
and customers are already testing the 
free market that is officially to be intro- 
duced in five years’ lime. 

Some of them are agreeing in terms of 
contract and. particularly, rules that are 
officially prohibited. Loopholes have al- 
ways exi.sied where trucks cross fronti- 
ers. 

“All you need.” says Willi Hammer, 
co-owner of an Aachen road huulage 
company, "is to drive once round the 
customs shed. Then you're abroad.” It 
might not be legal but it has been done 
for years. 

The BDI notes with pleasure, as a mi- 
nor success in ihe struggle against the 
proliferation of freight rates, that since 
June road haulage rales have been 


bused on road rather than rail mileage 
— much to many n haulier's chagrin. 

“When branch lines were shut down 
in, say, ihe Black Forest." Hammer re- 
calls, “rates were chargeable for dis- 
tances of 100 or 150km even though 
towns were only 20km apart." 

Those were the days. Road hauliers 
are now keen to stem the tide of Euro- 
pean Community liberalisation, arguing 
that European competitors would ihcn 
enjoy unfair advantages. 

The BDF's Kreft says German hauli- 
ers’ costs are between 10 and 15 per 
cent higher. The European Commis- 
sion. in its report to the Council of Min- 
isters. agreed that conditions differed 
from country to country. 

Road tax varies, for instance. Last 
year a German haulier paid 4,335 Ecus, 
or DM9,230, in road tax for a 38-ton- 
ner. Dutch truckers paid only J.514 
Ecus, or little more than a third of their 
German competitors' road tax bill. 

Fuel costs vary from country to coun- 
try too. Oil duty per 1,000 litres cost 
German hauliers 203 Ecus, as against 
75 Ecus in the Netherlands. 

There are further differences in wel- 
fare provisions and technical standards 
and safety regulations. 

BDF officials thus ding to a pledge 
given by Chancellor Kohl, who assured 
them that “the transition to n European 
transport market will depend on elimi- 
nation of competitive distortion ” 

In oilier words, there will be no liber- 
alisation without harmonisation. 

Since the end of June, however, hauli- 
ers’ confidence in the Federal govern- 
ment has been shaken. On 24/25 June 
the Council of Transport Ministers ap- 
proved a further increase in the number 
of licences Tor trucks free to trade 
throughout Ihe European Community. 

Ii was u 54-pcr-ccnt increase to 
I 1.535 units. 

The Ministers failed to go further 
than fine words on the competitive dis- 
advantage of well over 1U per cent from 
which German hauliers suffer. 

In agreeing to the Council's decision 
Bonn Transport Minister Jilrgen 
Warnke had “called the credibility of 
the Federal government into question." 

Herr Warnke is no longer the hauli- 
ers' unmitigated bogymnn. On closer 
scrutiny the BDF noted that he had 
achieved a limited measure of success in 
championing their interests. 



Th» number of foreign trust 
that uee every kilometre of road every day' 


Wesf Germany 


■53 Holland 


238 France 


193 Be/ginm 
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He had, for instance, successfully 
challenged the original intention of au- 
tomatically increasing the number of li- 
cences valid throughout the Community 
by40 percent a year until 1992. 

BDF president Klemens Weber has 
generously stated that Herr Warnke still 
has an opportunity of “improving his 
score" at the next, autumn session of 
European Community Transport Minis- 
ters, until when the BDF would refrain 
from spectacular protest moves. 

In their bid to stem the European tide 
road hauliers are, for once, in agree- 
ment with the rnihvaymcn's union 
(GdED), whose general secretary Ernst 
Haar says road haulage will increase 
sixfold by 1992. 

As the railways stand to lose between 
DM4G0m and DM 800m a year in 
freight revenue Haar recommends post- 
puncmcui hy the heads of government 
of the deadline until such lime as com- 
petitive conditions have been harmo- 
nised. 

Regardless of official statements by 
t heir spokesmen, hauliers have long 
started to prepare for the deadline. 
They arc banking on the latest in data 
processing to ensure that they don’t fall 
behind the competition, especially 
Dutch anil French. 

LOG, short for logistical optimisa- 
tion of goods transport chains, is a com- 
munications system the development of 
which has been backed hy the Federal 
Research Ministry. 

Its aim is to enable forwarders to 
react more flexibly to demand. Cologne 
business studies specialist Professor 
Wolf-Riidiger Bretzke sounds an almost 
lyrical note. 

Once a haulier can offer his customer 
"delivery of parts to the assembly line to 

Contlnusd on page 8 
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of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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„ Erzeugnlsse . 
-Made In Garmany 11 
iMd Ihre Henieller 


DAV-Veriagshaus Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed Jn 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Veriagshaus 

Postfach 11 04 52 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 61 ) a 91-0 
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Growth of service industries relentlessly 
changing an industrial society 

Uicnuilivni ... 


/greens ami Alternatives are clain- 
VJ nu ring for a phast-tnil of iiKlusfri.il 
stteieiy. They haven’t realised (fiat that 
has been happening for years. 

West Germany is being increasingly 

m?!! nalCd by wrvicc industries. In 
f; 7 /' niamifactu ring accounted f„ r 
> - per eent til gross naiional product 
in real terms. Last year that was down in 
*»- percent. 

Over the same period, service indus- 
tries have gone from 20 per cent to 26 
per cent of GNP. 





The service industries keen growing 
m industry's expense. This realignment 
has led in changes in the flow of j nve »i- 
| »e ,, i. Real eapiiaf in vestment in the ser- 
l,vWc4 * between 1970 and 

in manufacturing industry capiial in- 


, „ .. ~ ■ . -.—.-wiumig ministry capiial in- 

h ‘ s . yc . ar . c totn l income of private vestment has remained virtually stable 

households in West Germany after tax d,,r ' |, g this period. 

bIIKI pension COntrilllllinnt: 'iml Avoi...r rj^rninn i is# 1 1 • 


I , — UIIVI lcl,\ 

■m<l pension contributions and exclud- 
ing unearned income, was DMl,250hn 
three limes as much as in 1 970. 

As a result, most people have air the 
consumer durables they want, cars, co- 
lour 1 V sc Is, video cassette recorders, 
rcfiigcrutors. freezers and automatic 
washing machines. 

, 

use a party service ' L In,ir y growth in productivity. 

Industrial productivity in particular 


German industry may have weak 
links here and there, but on balance it 
compares well with its competitors, and 
ns strong position is the reason why 
Germans can increasingly afford to 
make use ol the service trades. 

This is readily apparent from a glance 
Ji foreign trade figures. Were it not for 21 
bumper export surplus. Germans could 


eiely to the progress industry has made. 
I lie service sector does not eater solely 
for private demand, such as medical 
care, banking and insurance, education 
science and the arts, legal advice and ac- 
countancy. 

Industry is also making growing use 
or the service trades. A survey by the 
UIW economic research institute. Ber- 
lin, shows production-oriented . SL ., v ji V 
trades to |) C the real winners in the 
structural change ol the economy. 

In many firms redundancies in the 
manufacturing sector have been accom- 
panied by the creation of new jobs in the 
service sector, such as technical, admin- 
istrative. health and social services 
According n, ,| 1l . DIW survey' over 
one person in three employed in an ad- 
ministrative capacity worked in manu- 
r.ietniing industry - and two out of 
Miree m lecluueai services 
In 


The survey shows their sm-chl „ 
'cations, in keeping with W 
first-time t|unIiriculious. to h c 0 ^ 
steadily more outdated as , )nil i„ * 
production cycles grow shorter ” * 
linns have no choice but lu nii. 
Ibis change. They are invest h?'" 
ami more heavily in R $ ,) A* 

I bet training lor their stall. 

In I “85 < iei man itulustry 



•*r n^lyT'lHT .-"ml'tfirt 

Maiiiuilly l;i|!lu-i UK- 

rate 111 net industrial investment * * 

1,1 o,l . l0r w ' ,rils ' increasingly L. 

proportion of investment in lhcfut«» 

Pb'ughedintc.theintntateria!^ 1 

j Ins trend is particularly appa^, 
let li nology-i H tensive imlnuri... 


mil shell, fewer and fewer facility 
workers get their hands dirty while 

leehn T T™ *" M'Hlern 

kcliiiology hits made a crucial contribu- 
tion toward this trend. 


^Mmty firms allacl. growing imp,,,,. 

, 1( ^r.;;* ;i 9r l l,,, ' i ‘ ii,y ' ^ wl,il * " i,s 

" Hd dr,flk ' ,1 «- " Idcli leads urgitiihly tenlUl si, ,1 d ‘ ,U ' S dc ? rc0 * S, " S y Csw,,liil1 '""""icr i 

, . , JW cc,,,ro * <Hicy used to century; whereas it h-, llk ‘ kuniaierial in vest men 

Prn - ,,lcU work. US ,CSS - K * ”■ software 

SUtmghackmio shape. We owe the transition a service so- *'***> in 


Meteorological stations 

all over the world 



proportion of an im.ua- 
al iiivestmenl. 
rest men 1 in categories 
mid . stair train 
lammg steadily in importance as 
t-ompanies prepare for the future. 

this is shown in „ s.„ vov hy the IW 

j™ : ,,1 ‘ "'Miu,,;-. i olo,.,,,. 

imlieahng Him companies have come to 

u* ll ':" R * l) k »»w-how can be 
iMimssed to boost productivity mote 
trrt.uively than by means or the elassi 

etipi!a| l,,,S " f Pr0,,IIC,i ° n: lillu "' T i" 1 * 1 

K * l> is mainly the preserve of scicu- 
"Ms. development engineers and sik- 
ctally t|ualilieil technicians. 


. 'Mdcigy-iniensive induM^ZIl 

e hem teals, drugs, motors, precision* 

electrical etigmecnng. 

The institute singles out trends at Sic 

5 ^^-sa- 

Net capital investment laeav/ net) 
behind this figure, totalling IM.7bim 
contrast. 

k ^ n expLiidjiuie IS fell toK lhc 
1 bipnt laetoi of technolu^nl 
piogtess, tesulhng in the imroductiuo 
ol attractive new piodiH'ts and produc- 
tion pi (H esses. 

I hey in linn lead to fresh investment 
and the eie.it ion ol new jobs. 

Now immaterial ami soiviee factors 
■ire exerting an increasingly decisive in- 
Hiiciicc 011 new piodmis. the distinction 
between malc-iiul goods and immaterial 

set vices is glowing steadily more doubi- 
liil. .. 

( hanging society, says the C'unfcd- 
cration of German Industry ( HUi), is 
not imund for 11 po.st-iiuliisn ial wcic 
ty. 

It will he a society in wltieli iliL-iiidi 
trial and service seelcus are luercasiih- 
intcgnilcd. 

/’on/ lU'Hiiifihtmta 

|lth« (iilMhi-i Mi-iLim j lujoumJtt*’ 
Uiiiiii. I Si pi, ink, 


"SSfCh" ssisssr ‘, ables in th '“ - 

loPdJ ' e ^ a °' ec o l iil^tries™ndTor V sdenl/nc b rts h earck ,anrlin8 '' 0llrneyS 

f rirs o p ^“ ;° t ,hc 

. Population, trade and transport. 

guides are bandy w iskci ind flexibly bound, indispensable for daily 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. y 

Four volumes are available: 

N0rth “ D f/A 0l,th Amer,c “- 172 PP- 24.80; 

Asla/Australla, 240 P p„ DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.X0; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


use in 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 


Continued from page 7 

the minute, using the latest technology 
ami comprehensive data processing sys- 
tems. then that is surely a development 
that deserves the greatest attention." 

At the public service and transport 
workers’ union (OTV) this kind or tech- 
nological scenario docs not trigger jubi- 
lation. The union fears that working 
conditions for staff employed in ihe 
trade will deteriorate. 

The OTV’s Wolfgang Haars takes a 
stead on exact delivery of parts hu 

employed with , of thu un_ 

drivc7noi -™, h ‘ h s r rCSUl ‘ 11,81 8 sin 8' c 

round ihcclo™k " ° m P ' 8Ce tu p " ,cc 

»ScrcX‘toL CC i dpnt(i ' 1WhiCh 

lourx sNrh o u ■ * mt0 m 'ce-cream par- 

Irivcrs- wo r kta^MZ l ° Bara "* hl “ 


As a result [lie III )|- Imd to adroit lb* 
conditions were, at times. imoleraWf. 

Ihe outcome ol competition woi all 
i*»o often decided l» v evasion 
fiddling with regulations rather l habf 
better performance. , 

drivers not only drive loo la**'^ 
loo long: they are also admitted' 0 d fi . ve 
vehicles that j irL . , loi h> s,r,cl 

conformity with road safety regulations. 

liven so. there will soon he even more 
trucks on German roads — and well be 
fore J 992. 

Prognus, the Basic market reward 
institute, forecasts lower rail a ivi n ? 
land waterway freight volume this 
Both have been badly hit by the c® 3 * 
and steel industry crisis and by ^ 
decline in transport demand ftirpcW 
leum products. 

Road haulage in contrast will fufll 1 ' 
mic to record ahove-average gro«^ 
rates this year, reaching a record 36^ 
million tonnes. 

Once even larger juggernauts —&■ 
tnnners — arrive in the derestrict- 
1 99(Js German taxpayers will have s' 
extra bill to foot us well. 

Maintenance of the 8,500km of a#* 
bahns and 32,000km of other ini" 1 
™ ad ’ s com an extra DM 200m w 
DM 300m a year, say Bonn Transprt 1 

Ministry officials. 

Thomas (il6vknt f 
(Frankfurter Kundschuu, 2V August I 9 * 7 * 


■ THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

Inflatable-on-impact safety 
airbags put through paces 



D aimler-Benz has no new models 
on show at the Frankfurt Motor 
Show. Instead, it is relying on safety 
features to make an impact. 

A simulated crash accompanied hy n 
commentary shows driver and pas- 
senger getting instant protection from 
giant airbags inflated in a fraction of a 
second upon impact. 

The firm's promotion of safety is a 
smart move: it is aimed at above all, 
BMW, which has two new models at 
Frankfurt, the coupe Zl, which sits in 
front of an artificial, thundering water- 
fall; and the 7501. the only German 1 2- 
cylinder car. 

BMW has made a feature of the var- 
ious development stages of its new 
models — and certainly recouped a 
little of its development outlay — hy 
exhibiting at three shows to reveal 
progress and thereby attract publicity. 

The projects were announced in Pa- 
ris, the completed vehicles were un- 
veiled in Geneva, and now in Frank- 
furt, the production models are on 
show. 

The other major German manufac- 
turers had played their trump cards in 
the course of the year and had nothing 
runtty now to show :it Frank flirt, so this 
time round BMW . ^nuiomaticaUst 
slipped into the role of feted star in the 
home game involving the country’s 
most important industrial sector. 

There arc a record number of exhib- 
itors, 1,776 from 32 counties in an ex- 
hibition area of 240.00(1 square me- 
tres. It is expected that over the id 
days of the exhibition more than a mil- 
lion visitors will turn up. 

The exhibitors include the small, the 
loners and the great. This means the in- 
dividualists, the creators of unconven- 
tional cars of special appeal, produced 
in small numbers. 

Former Audi engineer Walter Trcs- 
er developed on his own his two-seater 
with a 130 hp four-valve engine from 
Wolfsburg. 

He skilfully exploited the possibilit- 
ies of state support from the Scientific 
Research Ministry. He got Minister 
Riesenhuber enthusiastic over a light- 
weight aluminium framework with 
plastic bodywork slotted into it. 

The solid roof of the small cur can 

20-year patent for his idea. 

The Berlin Senate was a second 
source of cash he tapped for his coupe. 
He built a production shed in Berlin 
and called the sports car “Avus.” 

The name sounds like the old Avus 
Race Track in the former German cap- 
ital, but it is the abbreviations, in fact, 

of “Aluminium-Verbund-Struktur" 

(Composite aluminium structure). 

The car body and the building pro- 
cess have caused astonishment among 
established manufacturers. The drive 
and cooling elements with air inlet 
ports in from of the rear wheels are 
original. 

The car floor and body of the new 
car will be “galvanised together” from 
an aluminium framework and two lay- 


ers of synthetic material in a compu- 
ter-controlled machine, looking like a 
waffle iron, especially built for (hc job. 

The car floor is completely of plas- 
tic. the underneath especially smooth 
For the best aerodynamic results. 

This attractive small car will be sold 
via a limited number of Volkswagen 
dealers. 

Trescr said in a Die Well interview: 
"I set up the firm in Ingolstndt in 1982 
to handle the development of exclusive 
special parts and models based on Au- 
di and VW. It was the first step on the 
way to realising my old dream of build- 
ing my own ear. 1 ani proud that over 
the years I have given the motor indus- 
try a few leads for further development 
of the motor cur.” 

Ten years iigo Hans- Albert Zcnder 
began designing a bucket-seat sports 
car in a garage. Today he is one of the 
most well-known tuners mid producers 
or spoilers and tail fins in the country. 
His futuristic cur design with “Vision 
I -2-3” made his stand in Hall 9 an eye- 
catcher. 

1 he topical design is more aggres- 
sive than a Ferrari, more shallow than 
a Lamborghini and as safe as a Porsche 
928S. Hc lins borrowed the undercar- 
riage design from Porsche. 

Zender does not talk about prices 
yet. They. should be well above the Is- 
dera. however, of which five arc built 
annually. 

The Isdern Spider 1)331 with a 2.3 ee 
- '■-ungfuer'nnd a- maximum speed of 235 
kilometres per hour costs DM I (18,000. 

While the industry generally talks 
about how many hundred thousand 
t-firs must be produced per year as a 
hasie ininiimuin for a motor car manu- 
facturer, the smallest German manu- 
facturer, Ebcrhard Schulz from Leon- 
berg, is in the black producing just a 
few cars a year. 

Erich Bitter, a styling aesthete front 
Schwclm. has had many problems with 
finance in the past. He is a small series 
manufacturer and almost went bank- 
rupt. He litis built cars for 25 years on 
a solid Opel basis and is now making a 
comeback, developing beautiful car 
bodies. 

He strives for symmetry of line with 
every model. He also tries to get the 
exact blend of extras and high per- 
formance in his cars. In Europe the 
new models will cost between 
DM75,000 and DM80,000. 

Apart from technical brilliance, 
computerised information and indus- 
•A*4flaMaiaauli6 halls . 
of this year’s mo- 
tor show blind 
with glamour and 
glitter. For some 
years the show wa 
a rather plain and 
honest affair when 
the industry was 
voluntarily being 
moderate and def- 
ensive because of 
attacks from envi- 
ronmental protec- 
tionists. For years 
on end Frankfurt 
was a review of the 
car industry for 
motorists, cool, 
low-key and objec- 



Mercedes made a show of safety features. 


(Phuin: Sven Simon) 


window of engineering ideas. This lime 
the car was again the centre of attrac- 
tion and again beautiful girls were to 
be seen on almost every stand, to look 
after trade visitors and as models for 
ihe photographers. 

On the Peugeot stand a dark-haired 
model in a dress with a plunging neck- 
line snuggled up, kitten-like, on the car 
body under arc-lights. 

Girls in pearl costumes, revealing 
more than they cover, drew photogra- 
phers to an Italian designer’s stand, 
and long-legged supple-moving ladies 
with large, romantic eyes decorated 
rather boring models with convention- 
al extras. 

Demure girls were on display every- 
where, even on major manufacturers' 
stands. 

Hie men of action, the big names in 
the industry, marched nut as once did 
Henry Ford nr Giovanni Agnelli. This 
lima Lee Jococcn held court. ' 

Chrysler boss Incoccn, nil nngulnr 
man, tried to gel into Ihe European, 
particularly the German market, by a 
personal appearance. 

The market will not be attacked hy 
the Chrysler Le Baron, but nil Incoccn 
car. Perhaps this is the only chance for 
a model that is not particularly techni- 
cally impressive. 

lucocca made jokes in front of the 
TV cameras, praising the extraordi- 
nary virtues of his products. Hc said 
that hc was an American legend and 
made n tour of the halls to get to know 
what the competition was doing. 

Sightseers lined up like a guard of 
honour as the Chrysler procession 
went by, like a visit by the senior physi- 
cian in a hospital ward. 

At the front were two Iacocca assis- 
tants, then Bob Lutz, number three in 
the Chrysler hierarchy, former presi- 
dent of Ford Europe with the cata- 
logue of the Chrysler range in his hand. 
Behind came Lee Iacocca, America's 


true dream of success. The rearguard 
was made up of two l*R people and 
powerful body-guards. 

In the evening Iacocca made his ma- 
jor appearance as guest speaker at the 
traditional German motoring corre- 
spondents club dinner, attended by all 
(hc top managers in the industry. 

Hc spoke of what was already know, 
relaxed, witty, projecting his strong 
personality. He said that the range of 
models was too wide, that 23 per cent 
or American automobile manufactur- 
ing capacity was not used and that 
German cars in America were respect- 
ed. 

The next morning early hc had an 
important appointment. Hc concerns 
himself with the vital network of deal- 
ers. And then an interview on the 
stand. 

Boh Stempel, new president of Gen- 
eral Motors, and Ed/.urd Reuter, new 
boss of DaimJcr-IJcnz, are quite the 
opposite at a conference: objective, in- 
formative, not publicity seeking. 

They were not only interested in the 
private car, but also ihe accessories 
branch, particularly - and this would 
have been unheard of a few years ago 
- new designs and materials for the 
catalytic converter from manufactur- 
ers. who should eventually do away 
with all the talk of the car being harm- 
ful. 

Adventure films on television have 
given the trucker status and commer- 
cial vehicles are no longer passed over 
casually. This is also true of buses. 

Sightseers from Japan crawled into 
luggage cumparmcnts and behind to 
seats that tip to the side. 

The enthusiasm is directly in con- 
trast to the wellbeing of this sector of 
the industry. The commcrical vehicles 
market is at rock bottom. This is why 
experts arc looking for new ap- 
proaches and designs. There was an 
Continual! on page 1 1 
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South America 
before Columbus 





Spain, now on the 

ni’rinhnn; f C.. 




JK^ony exhibitions have dealt with Cen- 
i. TM.I raJ and South American culture be- 
fore Christopher Columbus. Most have 
merely displayed relies without impurtinu 
a deep insight into this puzzling culture. 

This lack of insight has had the inevit- 
able result of stoking European curiosity: 
every exhibition about the cultural life of 
this region before Columbus generates ex- 
tensive interest. 

The latest, from Madrid's Museo de 
America, is called Gold und Mach, 
{Gold and power) and has the ambi- 
guous sub-tide, Spanien in der Neuen 
Welt (Spain in the New World). 

It has been to Vienna. Budapest and 
t-ologne and is now in Munich. 

A special date is coming up which 
ihe exhibition appropriate: the 


periphery of Eu- tfj 
rope, naturally now 
looks back with 
some satisfaction. 

But Spanish histo- 
rians know only too 
well, ns do histori- 
ans of other coun- 
tries. that this dra- 
ma was in truth a 
tragedy, not only 
for the conquered . 
but the conquerors. Mu,alloa from E 
From both sides, 

the exploits of the Conquistadores were 
tragic adventures. Hundreds of hooks 
have been written about this tragedy of 
ihe western spirit and we learned abour 
it at school. 

The Dominican Bariolomc dc Las Ca- 
sas (1474-1566). the most important com- 
missioner for the Indians, was himself n 
tragic figure. He fought for the Indians' 
rights and as a consequence made enemies 

[fir himvnlf r, m<Xf . rt iLa P . 



Mulattos from Esmeralda, irqa, k» Aw r i nn «* nn r . 

. by Adrian Sanchez G a | qU6 , an Ac (Alter Columbia 

nquisf adores were The exhibit* i .. (nht.io: Caia/ c 

mdreds of hnni* „ 1 clude c . u, ‘ utcns,,s m aiion* and disninpi: iii... . 


500th anniversary of the discovery of , u? 0B , " a consc q«ence made enemies 
America will be celebrated in 19*P if ror nmiself among the powerful, 

the word “celebrate" is the right one.'’ V* C cm P cror Charles V forbade the 
Not only Spain but the whole of Eu- c , ave, " enI of ,he fndi ( ,ns and so open- 


Hie word celebrate" is the right one. 

Not only Spain but Ihe whole of Eu- 
rope will look back on 1492 with vary- 
ing reactions and historical sensitivity. 

For the Spaniards the date will be of 
considerable significance, recalled with 
varying feelings and reactions, ft j 5 the 
date of the Conquistadores’ drcadlul 
descent on the New World and its con- 
9tiest. the subjugation of the civilisation 
and its partial eradication. 

Spaniards f tr | ul onc aiu , |hu sanK , 

time ,i clandestine sense c>r Iriumpli that 
remains und ini mod in the national con- 
sciousness. f( > r * his period Spain tri- 
umphed and in the years that followed 

trvT,i CCUmC lhe mosl Powerful coun- 
try in tnc western world. 


-- — «ihu mi onen- 

fmm P R| lhC r brin * in « in slaves 

fn>m Black Africa. Las Casas quickly 

regretted the emperor's action because 
he saw that slavery was only transferred 
from one race to another. 

Many of Hie items in the exhibition 
are first -class, objects that the conuuur- 

b ,d al thc fcel of ,heir kin B nnd 
which, metaphorically speaking, were 
splattered with blood. 

rhe exhibition revolves round the ex- 
hibits m gold including the famous gold- 

( 'r- 1 v lhS T, Cn ? frnm l,,L * Onimhava 
traves. Moral ihoiiglits about these 
hmls do actually apply since they 
were discovered 300 years after the 
Lonquisiadores, in 1871. 


W? . Gurmun archaeologists are 
! T digging seven metres to unearth t 

what they can of ancient Carthage, now TSi Ztd. 

buned under n fashionable suburb „f & aX,CU 3 

Tunis, capitnl of Tunisia. 4.1 

bv T ,hV vnl,s n nd o,her findi di ^over,d Carthage 

by 11.0 small learn, | ed by Pro( d O 


hll . 1 . •mivikiii tannage, now 

bunud under n fashionable suburb of 
Tunis, capitnl of Tunisia. 

bv T .hV Vn!1S ,? nd ° ,her find “ <”*»vercd 
“y Ihe small team, led by Professor 

v C r« ? , G rf° r8 ?‘ emcyer “f Hamburg Uni- 
versiiy, dale from the 8th century BC 

After a long and frightful siege the 
Romans conquered Carthage. Rome's 
most dangerous adversary, in 145 BC 


raised 


of Carthage today are mainly the re- 
mains of this Roman settlement. 

The destruction meted out by the Ro- 
man POInnalra. ..... .1 - - 


» gold such as receptacles for lime in hu- 
t man shape or like a human head. 

Lime was used to chew coca leaves 
which put the celebrant nnd the people 
into a state of euphoria in cull ceremon- 
ies. 

Other gold objects include pendants 
m the shape of animals or beautiful fili- 
gree decorations for clothing. 

Cult masks, seats of stone lor cult 
ceremonies, a limc-sionc relief w ith ex- 
traorindary supple treatment of the 
■sione. arc on show among the prc-Co- 
'umbus pieces. There arc also ceramics 

d ., Ioxtlk,s decorated with consider- 
nhle miagmaiion. 

The catalogue includes a detailed de- 
scription of each exhibit so that (he lay- 
man. Intle acquainted with the stylistic 
chaructensiics of the various epochs in 
Pm,. Ecuador. Conn Rica nnd Mexico 
is provided with enough uiloim.it ,uii 
each object to give some idea of the Ins- 
foncal a „d euliura, significance of ,he 
individual items. 

I he second part of the exhibition is. 
however, ol greater significance. This is 
me section dealing with conquest and 
colonisation and iiielmlcs the coinplic- 

Professor Niemeyer was commissioned 
lu lead the 1986/1987 archaeological 
campaign because of his considerable ex- 
perience in Tuscany and Torre del Mur. 
near Malaga in Spain, where he uncovered 
traces of n Phoenician presence. 

The Carthage dig site covers 15u 
square metres and is 380 metres from 
the seashore. According to a Roman 
city plan the site stands on an important 
n™ ' nlerSeC ' i0n ' Card0 ™sitnus and 


ntions and disputes that surround 
ihi in her of the exhibits, 
riiere is a renaissancc-likc or I 

l™! 1 , 1 ]"’ ! IS J ur ' Cal n ;,i,]lin H lowing t 
bailie of the Spaniards against rhe Inc 

m part in curiously simu/fewoi 
scenes. 

1 rom the stylistic point of view ihfei 
a l'.uropeaii painting, (rum the pure 
pictorial point of view it was conccivi 
by a (iist-elass artist hut executed bj 
second-class one. 

* he religious paintings and scul 
lures are of considerable important 
evidence ol the various ways in whi 
the conquered people were Christ! 
nised as well as the fusion of Christi 
blessings with those ol the national re 
gion of the various peoples. 

The interbreeding of the Spanish «i 
the indigenous people, pinducing ll 
mesii/os. TsITiiiWtnlnTntiige pictutc 
I he groups of figures, which person! 
the various shades of interhredin 
dramatically create genre pielures. 

The picture of the thiee “MubV 
from Esmeralda." painted in 1 599 1 
Adrian Sanchez lialque. otherwise ic 
known, is very well wuith seeing I 
snows runaway slaves in the costume 
> punish grandees, theii noses and ( 
decorated with gnldeii an objects. 

I he picture recalls how a comifliufe 
Ml |, illainniatoiy slaves in l-smenlii 
where again subjugaied to Spanish do®* 
■nation. 

I here is a lot about the hrutaliiv of 
the conquerors, hut hardly anyftiV^ 
the spiritual and political trage# 0 ^ 
conquest. 

ln Cologne the lack of iufornwiw* 
was countered by a small exhibits 


razmg me c.ty to the ground. The ruins man Voi ° n metCd out ,he Ro ' D «umanu S maximum which r T Z , COUmcrcti h >’ 11 oxtUt 
of Carthage, that once ruled the seas m«n eglo " air ® s was c| ear to thc Ger- the Byrsa Hill accord in oi, i hr ? u g h guide a,ul notices about the ext 

burned For 17 days. ■ dal :^ hae0l ?2 ists - ‘Three metres foundation p!acro? rinh n ««^ ‘»f«hc autochthon peoples 

hc . 5 Jl ^ ek historian Polybios, who were beaien°d^ C " t0 ^ C h ° W the P ilcs or Elis sa, legendary dau t -h^ C 7 1,1 Mu,,ich > after ihe intcrvenl 

was w«h the Roman commander. Publi- mewr af^Sr^nTr ^ CtSs<>r Nie ‘ kin 8 of Tyre Sad c,f Be,Us ' ,hc Spanish embassy, this critic 

of Ca°rthBBe S Sc,p ' 0, . al lhe d ««ruclion that ended recently ° ^ Cartha 2 c Sbc was said in have founded C'ar?h ,, ° n ' c ; o,I, P« n >:j > ns material has been 
of Carthage, reported that the comman- a y * Seven h., n ,i ... 7 - ,,rlh:| ge. drawn. 1 he exhibition visitor wi 


was with the Roman commander, Publi- 
us Cornehus Scipio, at thc destruction 

der ^ iH Be, /^ F 7 d lhat the comm an- 
der * d,d not hide his tears, but openly 
wept for his enemy." ” y 

!n ' vassunl ' d «p 


mever nfr.-r .- ■ essor Nie " kin g of Tyre and e i t , ' 7n LJV,US ' mc Spanish cnibB.ssy, this critic 

that ended recently. ° Shc «id in have founded^ CarThl^"' C . i)mpiin ^ m h a ‘ cr . ial h f*. bccn 

A r „., .. y Seven hnnii»,i , ' ‘-•irtn.ige. drawn. 1 he exhibition visitor wn 

h I . ree «««« dow n the ar- pe ror Aueuous h^i^- a,er lbc En >“ n o trace of this critical clement. 

t * C - m ^ Upon arch acological fhereasa mnrl r^ h ,‘ S lcmp,e buih is plcnly of reading material d 

amic f ! l d0n f m . ain| y from cer- The $ rU,C - with historical and cultural asp* 

rind-! 1 hat nr?k CS a ^ d dri f 1,cin g jars. The lared a nan ‘ f n . 8 °y crnnien t has dec- the catalogue, but there is tilth 

to the ohi . r-oisght ro light are similar an “Archeoloo’ nt Carthage to be gcsiion of criticism in the M 

w'i Ph J t - f01lnd al ^her sites in been out .oh ^ 1 Park ” A Ap was presentation. 

natura?scie n nee a ;v at - ng ? COnfirmed by A French Tni- 0 ° ,hC SilC ‘ Although the scope of the exhi 

The two rii n C *“ ll " R,,on of th e finds, covered houspeT^ 311 r leam have un " hus becn sli fihtly reduced it is a 

lion of the ^archa^ t{ ? ,he confir ma- the commander ^ lhe lime of “ nd rcs P cctab,e exhibition, despi 

sVriemists ° 81Ca Slrata b V BC). H S , ? anmbal “247-183 objections mentioned above. 

Archeologi- Sp^„ '!?_ * arm > trough It only gives part of an aspect - 

difficulties surrounding 1492. 


wo* aam mat Scipio was sunk f — H, «Miy irom cer- Th* T„«:n- witn njsioricai anu cu 

in thought for many hours and he eradu- finds ihnin P f” Q ^ d drinkin gj ar sThe lared a nan '^h. 8 °y crnnienl has dee- the cniuloguc, but th< 

ally realised that all cities, nations and to ^ br ? ught t0 fi ght are similar an -Are heo \nl A ? C If n, ( Carth agc to be gcsiion of criticism 

rulers eventually fell, as^ iJ happened^ West Pho^ • a ! oth er sites in been nm to hMdH Park/ ’ A sto P was presentation. 

Troy and as it would happen to Rome. natural scienn!^ ! ng '. s con firmed by a French-Tn 0n ltlc sit c. Although the scope 

The Romans razed Carthage to the TheiwnHi exa / niaa,ion of the finds, covered hoiiwc U ? ,S ^ n leam have un- hus been slightly redut 
ground, ploughed up the land, scattered lion of the ®arch^' ? '° !h , e confirma - the commander 3 h ” 8 lh „ e time of “ nd rcspccIab,e “hibi 
salt in the furrotys, cursing them. The scientists from ih a ® olo 8 Ical Slr ata by BC). Hannihai i ^ anmbal “247-183 objections mentioned a! 

site was made desolate, never to bqset- cal Institute in h" 7K heo,ogi " S P ai "- over the AlnoT “Tu lhrougl1 ,l onl y 8' ves pan of 

t,cda f^ n sor Friedrich Rak^tf’ b ^ aded by Pr °fcs- Rome itseff ^ the A,pcs and threatened difficulties surrounding 

But the Romans themselves, 100 . i n 1973 ihpTi.niJ- . A British team hi Ir is tu bc hoped thi 

years later, began to build there again, in motion gove '? n,ent set on a site in th e hal T, g °° d Work five years add 'i'onal F 

The city that the Romans established, thage” Manv^m.'f l °w SaVe Car " doub « whether . he r°7' / e ' S SOme be discov ^cd of the cr 

Coionia iuha Carthago, was a flourish- voiced includino w became in " m ; 1986, w i| contW h d,g ’^ arled P^an spirit at the chan^ 

."g ey for ma py hundreds of ye„r s . ,h rough m"tb ers of^ ThT ^' Problen. ™ n ' ,n “ e because of f,nBn - M ' d dle Age.s .o .he be, 

The a nhqujncs tourists see at the site Rome- Insmrne in RuH n „r.^,^ ernT "“*' 


' A British tpam h ar . 1 . . it is to be hoped that over tl 

->» - she in llfe TarbourTh g0 ° W ° rk ' ive J .> ,ear5 nddidonal perspecliv 
doubt whether the hC r C ' S * ome . be dlScov crcd of the crisis in the 

ini. 1986, will conti d, 8- started pean spirit at the change from tf 

cial problem™ ““““ ° f f,nBn " M,ddle A « es '» -he beginning ol 

„ . ern Times. 

Rudolf Grimtn/dpa 

(Searbriicker Zeilun,, 3 September I !)S 7 | (Nbrabeiger Niebrichlen. 14 Aupi 
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Novelist tries to get close enough to feel 
the hot breath of a hijacking 


NQRNBERGER 


F riedrich Christian Delius opens his 
new novel, Moaudhehu /•ensier- 
liltiiz, with his main character filling out 
a form for “legal compensation for Ihe 
victims of acts of violence." 

Mis main c In under is Andicn Boliin- 
dur. a 30-year-old zoologist from 
Tubingen, a passenger on the Lufthansa 
aircraft hijacked on 13 October 1977. It 
was a time ol violence: Manns-Martin 
Schleyer, president of the German em- 
ployers' organisation, was missing. He 
had been kidnapped on 5 September. 

This opening scene lakes place five 
weeks alter the hijacking. Delius de- 
scribes her recollections. 

Site and 85 other passengers board 
the aircraft at Palma tie Majorca. They 
are going to Frankfurt. She immediately 
begins to write a farewell letter. 

She had been in Majorca for a short 
holiday to make up her mind about 
which of two boyfriends to give up. 

She is gazing out of the window in 
row It). “Hands up! Don’t move!" There 
are cries, screams. A “Captain Jassid" 
and three others appear, armed with 
pistols and explosives. 

Her first instantaneous reaction is 
lhat it is a scene from a film. But it is 

-- •’■w.pw.aE.pT* 

f Please mail to: 


bitter reality. The four Palestinians, two 
men and two women, address each 
oilier by numbers. Their commands are 
imperious. They hit out brutally. People 
are prevented from going to the toilet. 

The most tormenting thing for An- 
drea Bolandcr is the uncertainty. The 
passengers are told nothing. 

Author Delius used published eye- 
witness reports hy former hostages for 
information. He describes almost mic- 
roscopically what Andrea Bolandcr 
(she is researching “the ultra-sound 
senses of harmful insects" at Tiihingen) 
saw and fell. 

She distinguishes what she actually 
sees from her faniasy world of “the 
pleasant past" into which she escapes 
from Iter aircraft prison. 

She wonders what would happen if the 
kidnappers let the plane crash, and is 
amazed that so many people are not able 
to defend themselves against so few. 

After several take-offs ami landings, 
the horror lias diminished a little. For a 
while, some ol the tension recedes. 

“Captain Jassid" eventually makes 
known the kidnappers' conditions. The 
passengers will only be released if “the 
imperialist German government" frees 
nine German “comrades from a fascist 
German prison." If not the “Landshut" 
will bc blown to hits. 

The hijackers lay great emphasis on 
the fact that they are “freedom fighters 
and uni terrorists." 
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* Jassid gives the passengers a lesson 
i on Palestinian history. He says that the 

British “sold off the country to the Zi- 
onists." whole villages were butchered, 
“a million Palestinians had to flee" from 
the country. 

The “Bonn neo-Nazis" were, along 
with the Americans, the "most import- 
ant allies" of Zionism. 

He says that for 3(1 years [he Palesti- 
nians hud “begged" in vain for their 
[ rights, from the United Nations Organ i- 
1 sat ion and from their Arab brothers. 

• Jassid Vs defence has its effect on An- 
drea Bolandcr. Shc is not particularly 

’ in ly rested in politics. Shc is a "normal 
citizen" who has got her Ahitur (the uni- 
versity entrance examination) at niglu 
school and studies biology. 

She wonders if the Palestinians, in 
view of their wretched condition, will 
not turn to "even more gross methods” 
to achieve their aims? 

Delius dues not just concentrate on 
describing external events in the plane, 
but with considerable feeling, lie shows 
how events affect the hijacked and thc 
h i jacke rs psychologically. 

Whal strikes Andrea Bolandcr is the 
continuous contradictions in Jnssid’s 
behaviour. On the one hand he threat- 
ens that the plane's pilot will he shot, 
standard practice in hijacking (and he 
is), ami then lie allows the passengers to 
drink champagne to celebrate an air 
hostess's birthday. 

He lifts women for no other reason 
llian dial they have an Israeli visa in 
their passports, and then lie lets them go 
and behaves as if he wants in makegood 
a mistake he has made. 

Tile “religious war” dial Jassid believes 
in within liinisell, reduces everything to 
good or evil, and the “war logic" that he 
follows, reduces everything to either/or. 

Jassid is a small part of the inherited 
cycle of violence, a part of a vicious cir- 
cle that began with the Nazis' genocide. 

Andrea is aware that the aim should 
he iii break out ol this disastrous cycle, 
for people will noi understand and fnr- 
igve forever. She says: “...we shall be 
buck among our fathers and grandfath- 
ers if there is no longer logic, meaning 
and a sense of humanity." 

They are on thc tarmac at Mogadishu. 
The tension is rebuilding. Thc air is fet- 
id. People are sweating, stinking. Delius 

Mogadlschu Fanstarplatz (Window 
Seat at Mogadishu), Friedrich Chris- 
tian Delius, Rowohlt Verlag, Relnbek 
near Hamburg. 264pp. DM29.80. ' 

Continued from page 9 

unbelievable truck from Rolls-Royce. If 
you want to transport freight luxurious- 
ly in the future then a visit to Michael 
Frohlich's stand is called for. 

A Rolls was “beheaded" in his 
Dusscldorf firm. Classic Motors Design, 
and provided with a loading area with 
room for a motor hike. Chrome exhaust 
pipes make sure that the vehicle has the 1 
right truck sound. The cost for such a ’ 
pick-up is about DM 1 50.000. 

The trade had three days to see rhe I 
novelties and make comparisons. When J 
the show opens to the public it is ex- 1 
peeled lhat more than 100.000 people * 
per day will tour the halls. I 

People come from all over Europe, 



m 




Captures the tension . . . author Del- 

^ ^ ua * { I'linit*: IVliM-h) 

I captures this sense of tension. Physical 
conditions become more and more »»p- 
i pressive: thc blood grows sluggish because 
of inactivity, the ache of limbs, unbearable 
i sweating, the indescribable sanitary condi- 
tions. Delius is an accurate reporter. 

As the climax approaches. Andrea 
Do hinder has a feeling almost of dLMach- 
ment. nil impression that everything is 
happening on a stage. 

And when at the end, when thc ten- 
sion comes to a head once more, she has 
the hallucination that the hijackers and 
the liberators arc one. To die or not to 
die. that is almost unimportant so long 
as something happens. 

Delius describes the ups and downs of 
psychological events, that eventually veer 
round to hallucination, with sensitivity. 

This applies also to Andrea Boliiu- 
der s neighbours, forced upon her; Pet- 
ra, who lakes pail in beauty contests in 
discotheques and Ingeborg. a heauiiciaii 
from lieu. sen. star inn. near Darmstadt. 

Delius clothes the dialogue of his fe- 
male characters in terse, sometimes hec- 
tic, language. 

This goes well with the pattern or per- 
ception in the situation but now and 
again it is forced (and IVom a language 
point of view too dry). 

If it is disturbing that Delius's main 
character is a neutral, noil-political fe- 
mulc observer that could lie a cunning 
move on the uuf hnr’s part. ^ 

The action hecomcs more authentic 
in this way and his “moral" more credi- 
ble, the “moral" that without knowing 
the motives of the perpetrator of an act 
of violence, the cycles of violence can- 
not be broken. 

In Mogadiscio) l-emierplun Delius 
has presented this cycle of violence 
tautly and subtly with his descriptions 
of the events inside the stuffy body of 
thc plane during the five-day Odyssey 
between Spain, Arabia and Africa. 

Stephun Reinhardt 
fNCfrjihergcr Nachrichicn, 5 September |yK?i 

on a kind of pilgrimage to the Frankfurt 
Motor Show. It is a holiday and a public 
demonstration for what is thc most pop- 
ular personal possession. 

But before the visitor gets to the show 
there is an agony of tailbacks on thc 
roads to be overcome. 

Even on thc quiet days the shuttle 
services and parking were chaos and be- 
tween the halls there was no going for- 
ward or going back. 

Thus the most popular means of trans- 
port in the midst of 100,000 cars was, of 
all things, the bike. Ford offered a cost- 
free bike-hire service — thc peaceful co- 
existence between various means of trans- 

P n Heinz Horrmunn 

(Die Welt, Bunn. JO September 19H7| 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Exhaust gases, bulldozers, blamed 
for Alpine erosion disasters 


r\est ruction of forests ill rough hoih 
poll u lion and the bulldozer 
ij> being bl.'uned for the inc reusing ntim- 
ncr of landslides. :iv.t fit nehes nmfflonds 
m Europe's Alps. 

1 rce damage means that networks of 
roots are no longer present to bind to- 
gether topsoil and prevent erosion. 

Motor vehicle emission is regarded ns 
.i main cause of aerial poll it t inn, which 
is said to have damaged 78 per cent of 
Bavaria's mountain forest area bevond 
repair. 

In other areas, the demand for ski re- 
sorts has lead to the removal of trees to 
make way both for ski slopes, chair lilts 
and off-slope facilities. 

The most dramatic disaster was on 28 
July when three villages were buried 
and 30 people died in a landslide in the 
Velilin Valley in the Italian Alps. 

Earlier in the summer. 23 were killed 
when dchris slid on to t heir camping site 
near Annecy, in French Savoy. 

Two Austrian resorts, the Oiziul and 
fhe Sluhaitrtl, both remain cut off after 
landslides. The Snihaiia) has twice been 
hit by landslides and flooding. 

Landslides, floods, mud and sc ree av- 
alanches are clear signs that nature is 
beginning to avenge man’s abuse of it. 

Eriecli ich Wilhelm, professor nf geoe- 
riiphy at Munich University, says the 
disasters should not be called natural 
disasters: “Man is to blame lor these ca- 
tastrophes all over the Alps." 

Alpine biologist Karl Partsch 
|> ains the variety of parts the 
plays at high altitudes: 

“ bores!. s line Alpine slopes ns un arti- 
l,c,, ‘ l embankment to serve vilhiues 
rnmls and fields hdmv ils „ prolcdi...; 
from uva lunches. 

“Forest have extensive mol systems 
which hold the topsoil together and pre- 
vent erosion.’’ 1 

Professor Wilhelm explains h..w for- 
ests provide protection from n.iodiin- 
In heavy rainfall r or e s , :l r eils ean ab- 
sorb much more water than hnrrcn land; 
then surface area is larger. 

“Pasture can absorb between five and 
ten per cent of the rainfall, forests up to 
1 00 per cent.* y 

Vehicle emission imposes the heav- 
iest burden on the forest, with the cru- 
cial role it plays for life in the Alps, in 
Bavaria 78 per cent of the mountain for- 

recovcryf 0 ” bcyond ho P e 

A ye.tr ago the figure was 61 per cent. 
Professor Peter Schiitl warns: “if the 
trend continues, there will „ 0 t be a 

«ngle tree of any size anywhere in the 
Alps in five years." 

Trees are also felled 
chainsaw where ski 


ex- 
fnicsi 


min the valley as though they were con- 
crete sections because the soil is com- 
pacted by bulldozing in summer and 
rollering in winter." 

Measurements he has made on the 
Christ In in run in Achcnkirch, Austria, 
slum- the soil to absorb in times | CSJ| ’ 
water than adjacent forest topsoil. 

A mere 15 millimetres of rainfall is 
all that is needed to start surface water 
running downhill, which con fast result 
in a torrent. 

The damage summer holidaymakers 
can do has also been underestimated. 
Filly million tourists a year tramp round 
the mountains in summer; that is more 
than the Alps can withstand. 

Every new footpath, any new excursion 
point, picnic site or restaurant can he the 
last straw for the ecological balance. 

teep and grassy Alpine slope is not 
normally likely to collapse in a land- 
slide. The turf holds it together. 

But the merest footpath across the 
•dope (it needn't he asphalted) can des- 
troy the surface tension ami trigger » 
landslide during the next downpour. 

Mountain mads and footpaths are a 
bone of contention for eiivir.iiimenijil- 
iMs because they lake rainwater down 
into the valley loo fast. 

■Every mountain hut nowadays can 
. rL,i | c,lL ' tI by car even though it is oiilv 
intended lor use by hikers," says Kurt 
Ketter. in charge of disasle 
Zell am See, Bavaria. 

’These roads- and forest 
transformed into torrential 
down which rain 
valley.” 

I he cardinal sin. Professor Wilhelm 
Mty.s. Is irresponsible development of 
previously uninhabited mountain areas. 

"Ivople who lived in the mountain 
valleys lor centuries knew whv 
dii nt settle in certain places,” he 
" I hey knew luiulslid 


relief 


in 


paths- are 
waiei (alls 

plunge into the 


and weekend visi- 
tors had no difficul- 
ty with sue It risks 
until the early 
iVKCh. The 508 
hectares of valley 
were threatened by 
2.-' avalanche areas, 
six streams that 
e» iuM be trans- 
formed into lor re ms 
in heavy rainfall and 
three combinations 

of the two. But local 
people knew of the 
dangers of flooding 
and falling scree 
and built houses on- 
ly where they knew 
they safely nestled 
in the lee of the for- 
est. With a view m 
ensuring the reten- 
tion ol forest pre- 
serves these areas 
were zoned in the 1979 local devclo,.- 
mcniphiiUn the valley no building was 
permuted in red Zones, while safety i»re- 
cauiinns such as thicker walls were pie- 
scribed in yellow zones. 

Bui a rash of hotels, hoarding houses 
and holiday homes was built in Stuiiaital 
and all over tin- Alps, coming ever clusei 
; ,lul ‘■’Hen niching on the red /ones - 
with the resulting landslides. 

Liieul uuilmriiicH ignored the loose wiil 
■*u«f MTiv in the hills ami e.iiu cn on 
tourist revenue in the valleys. They must 
now learn their lesson the haul way. 

C ngrietiliiual sliiiclure have 

also had serious eniiM-i| ueiiics in tl K - Alps. 
More and mine Alpine 
because meadows 



, C h h r^ , ,«n t lT S °' ,he Bavaria " Allgiiu. Ml denote 
threate ned valleys and the arrows the direction otttaod- 

1 1 li .i 1 1 t i.\V. lljinti Mkhactftj 


waters and scree. 


t hey 
•says. 

es occurred there in 
summer ami avalanches in winter." 


Suihnitnl is 


an example. Local re.si- 


by axe and 
. runs, lifts, foot- 

paths. Alpine pastures, hotels or holi- 
day estates are planned. 

M-r are 4t !' W)0 ski and over 
1 i ,000 lifts and railways already in the 
Alps. 

Professor Alexander Ccrnunsca of 
Innsbruck University biology depart- 
ment has spent years probing how dra- 
matically they can increase the risk of 
landslides and floods. 

He says: "Water flows down rhe runs 


Bents and their many holidaymakers 

/^onserviiikmists are demanding mi 
V-» mi mediate ban on the development 
ol new skiing areas, especially at alti- 
tudes above 1,6(10 metres. 

“fir R6s P hciscn - of Bie environ- 
mental-protection lobby. Deutscher Na- 
fttrscliH/zrmg, said in an interview that 

hl!m 8 r u CC dea,hs werc mainly l„ 
blame for the siring of environmental 

i-atasirophcs in (helps. 

Eeologicnlly sensitive ateas were bc- 
tng developed to meet the demand for 
xkiimg facilities. This led to soil erosion 
and damaged flora. 

Ski runs were being built in large 
numbers and at great expense. There 

were over 1 2 00U ski lifts and funicular 

f r ±T and K? 0 000 ski ruHs in the Alp. 
Aust r ^ ren0b e ’ FranCC ' 10 Schladming, 

Herr Roscheisen was worried that an- 
other 3’UOC lifts and railways might be 
built m Austria alone by the turn of the 
century if skiing retained its popularity 
The acreage used for winter snort 
w'ould grow from 20,000 to 36,000 hec^ 
lares. 

He' said ski runs kepi in trim by the 
latest equipment were a serious envi- 
ronmental hazard. Runs could now be 
laid out m the most difficult terrain and 
bate rock with ihc aid of heavy 


pastille was uved 
. were m> longer avnil- 

in die valleys. Farmers Idled timber 
I" pun idc the extra acreage. 

1 an the Alps still lie saved in lias na- 
,l|, c alicady proved man’s master'.' The 
oiiUtiok is grim. Urgently needed afl'or- 
cstaliiin is complex, success cniinut he 


guaranteed ami it is. above all. unhclie 
vablv expensn e. 

I’idIcnmii I in/ \Wfce ,jf the F-nvirun- 
mental I’louviiou Agency. Berlin, has 
cum eil the exeu-i.se. Floml precaution 
will. In- xavs. cost DM l bn. plus it further 
DMo.Sbn lot channelling mountain 
slieauis and pievemmg landslides anti er- 
osion. 

Water purification will cost DM50tni 
veiir Imuiiii... 'hr ijmliu of Willr r 
fi-ii Jii *mi (In. u| jug and soil eiosion. 

I*i meet ing roads from landslides and .a- 
aliinebes will cost DM2. 8m pei kilometre 
Professor Wicke esli mates the total ciHii 
icsciic o| vial ions Toi the Alps at l>M5>k 
a year, not including the cost of Inn-Mtl; 
mage and tourist levenue foifeited. 

Will tun- giowth-oneined society I 
prepared to loot this hill Si ,vei> 
Alps as we kiinw ihrm .* 

Mu harf fft iiirnii 
{KiiIiii-i Sl... 1 1 Aii/n&-' 

I "lnuin . 4 Sipu inl»i-r !*«• 'I 


nn 


Immediate ban 
on building 
ski runs urged 

equipment, but forests were cleared and 
topsoil washed away in the process. 

be catastrophic em. sequence was 
~ hci,v y nunfall. or if ,he s, UJ w 
inched suddenly, ski runs were trans- 
formed into torrential waterfalls caus- 
ing unprecedented flooding. 

ni!i n faH e ? B V L r “ in . Up lo one dtird or the 
ra n aH s absorbed in the treclc.ps of a 

S.J b : eSU J V,li,C M)il quality and 

absorbed? S ° lhc ^,mf,un, 1,f W{,tcr 

J h *y in ,ur » effected the extent of 
H r °^ n - ts P CL '' a Hy on steep slopes. 
Rwwhciwn udmitted that skiing 
ihr A? nrn ^ l<>nu lhc ,ourisl trade in 

the Ajp,,. He sajd (hal (hc beimcher 

en I 'yf. lw co " s P on Sor a confer- 

ence to be held in Lindau on Lake Con- 
stance next April. 

An attempt was to be made at this 
con erence to draw up a legally binding 
Alpine protection convention to be 


signed by iieighbitiiiiiig .siiiics. Prn'rin 
in list lie given to /ouing extensive,!^’ 
linked conservation areas lo 
ologically valuable or emlaiigerci^’' 
ttipes lliroughoui the region. 

There must be no eflcrc-iehments 
whatever within these tab*'" /ones. 

1 he .V« ttur.si hutzrin g I eels a total bun 
must he imposed mi new skiing i,Tea ' 
iiml on new man-made runs, while exi* 
ing facilities must be reclaimed and rv 
ciillivated. * 

There is little point in taking tlich^ 
Ide at altitudes above 1.6(10 metric 
however. Descents must only be permi'' 
ted whe there is at least 25cm to 
of snow. 

Environmentally conscious skid’ 
must he guided by a "seal ol eiivir«> D ' 
mental quality" that might arguably 1* 
awarded to operators of ski runs. Ap ,i- 
para tory conference is being held hylfc 
DNR in Wnklenburg/Mohc Bueh. 
.Sehwiibisch Jlall. 

Experts and sports represent at i v£ ' 
have been invited to attend. They ^ 
discuss the use of the countryside ^ 
sport under the heading “From Hard 11 ' 
Soft Sport." 

i/pt 

(Sudik-utschc Zviiunp. 
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Purpose-built village aims to help 
assimilate mentally handicapped 

DIE# WELT 


S ixty people, members nf "normal" 
families, arc to live alongside 140 
mentally handicapped people in a com- 
munity project on the outskirts of 
Mtilheim in the Ruhr. 

The 200-strong community will soon 
be moving in to a purpose-built complex 
called The Village, built at a cost of 21 
million marks in the countryside. 

One of the families to have volun- 
teered to move is the Kominas, consist- 
ing of five people, none of whom is 
handicapped. 

Their main concern was how daugh- 
ter Jessica, 5, will react. Relatives and 
friends spoke of their doubts anil sug- 
gested that ever-present handicapped 
neighbours might prey on their minds. 

They were warned they might be 
moving into a kind of ghetto. But they 
decided it was The Village for them. 
They fee! oppressed by the anonymity 
of their terraced house on the estate iii 
Reisholz, a Diisseldorf suburb. 

Irmgard Komina, 31, secs the advan- 
tages of gelling out into the country al- 
though Esnd, I 7, will be sorry about be- 
ing so faraway from his friends. 

"Plenty of people live here," says 
grandma Ernn Thole, 54, about the 
Komina's present home. “But you know 
no-one. Someone muy mumble ‘Guten 
Tag!’ but that’s about as far as it goes.” 

She often feels lonely ut home with 
the children during the day but is confi- 
dent life will be different in the family’s 

» lll'lllk.. 

" Ji Tbe— n-bohcNtmppcrt-^boy 1 -— 
has already invited me to attend a meet- 
ing of the women’s group,” site says. 

Hie family fed they stand to benefit 
in more general terms from the move. 
They hope to help people who, in Jessi- 
ca’s words, are “a little ill” to lead nor- 
mal lives and to truly integrate and en- 
courage them. 

In return they hope to gain a clearer 
insight into the prohlcms'olher people 
luce and to return to a more natural 
manner of get ting along with each other. 

"Handicapped people rcaet spon- 
taneously. They show their feelings im- 
mediately. They are the ones who are 
normal, not us in our social straitjack- 
ets,’’ says father Ilijas Komina. 

Rev. Klaus Hildemann sees life in 
The Village as “therapy for both sides." 
The project’s name was chosen as a pro- 
gramme: that of reverting to a more nat- 
ural, rural way of life. 

The head of the Theodor-Fliedner- 
Werk, the non-profit organisation in 
charge of the project, says he would 

ft-nrafarrarl 6ft — n[fl 
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to live alongside 140 non-handicapped 
rather than vice-versa. 

But a community of 200 will soon be 
moving into new redbrick houses amid 
golden cornfields and meadows in an 
area of 40,000 square metres, or 10 
acres. 

Construction work totalling DM21 m 
is almost over, with costs being shared 
by Nprth Rhine- Westphalia, by the 
Foundation for the Handicapped Child, 
the Welfare Care; Foundation and the 
Aknon Sorgenkind. 

Vet the Fliedner-Werk, the leading 
we fare agency in the Rhineland, has 
still had to raise DM3,850,000 in funds 
and donations of its own. 

The result is an architecturally capti- 
vating complex consisting of asymmetri- 
cal rooms, tall covered courtyards and 


■ yiamsMM iteiuunM. ,|H I>1, lien I, >11 


stairwells, plate glass and wood — and 
everything designed for use by the 
handicapped. 

The Kominas are moving into one of 
five semi-detached houses. Other te- 
nants include families with one or more 
handicapped member. 

They face a long, squat array of ar- 
cades where handicapped tentim.s will 
live in shared apartments under con- 
stant care and attention. 

A group of four with their therapists 
live in a lounge, kitchen, bathroom, two 
single rooms and a double. 

Unlike conventional homes, the two- 
storev buildings for tenants who will, for 
the most part, be elderly handicapped 
people will not consist mainly nf long 
and gloomy corridors. All rooms open 
into the lounge. 

Alfred Nilschke and Elisabeth Biel 
are moving into yet another variety of 
apurtmcni — a home nf their own (at 
long last). They will no longer have to 
part company once the evenings TV is 
over. 

They met each other at a Fliedner- 
Werk home and were engaged at a sum- 
mer fete. They used to live strictly sepa- 
rated in single moms; they will now 
sluire a living ruuni, bedriiuiii and Lnult- 

They can decorate their new home 
just as they like. "I want a TV nf my 

I nge Richter is the only deaf doctor in 
Germany specialising in neurology 
and psychiatry. 

Dr Richter. 33, has been deaf from 
birth. Because she lias never heard 
words spoken, she has had to learn to 
speak artificially. Speech for her, as for 
all people deaf from birth, is ait artificial 
thing. 

She lip-reads. She looks you straight 
in the face but doesn't give the impres- 
sion of looking at the lips. You sense her 
pent-up energy. 

“Oh yes." she says, speaking clearly. 
"Artificial speech uses up a lot of ener- 
gy." She is quick to dispel mistaken im- 
pressions. 

She doesn’t want to fuel other deaf 
people’s unrealistic hopes. She knows 
that the deaf soon come up against their 
limits. 

, med jcina at.i 


early age, but her parents were against 
the idea. They didn't want her to be dis- 
appointed. 

‘A doctor must be able to hear his pa- 
tients, ’’ her father warned her. Almost 
daily he plied her with newspaper clip- 
pings about rejected applicants for 
medical college. 

But Munich-born Inge had staying 
power. She was admitted to medical col- 
lege and went through a torture people 
with normal hearing cannot possibly im- 
agine. 

She was one of 400 students. They all 
had normal hearing, as did the teaching 
staff, but most of them mumbled. 

She didn't dare sit in the from row to 
be able to lip-read what the lecturer 
said. "Those in front were asked ques- 
tions most often,” she recalls. 


own." he says. He is a Western fan and 
doesn'i want to miss the screen action. 

Two other tenants live in their house 
and might want lo see a different pro- 
gramme on TV. This problem need not 
then arise. 

It is far front a matter of course that 
handicapped people such as Alfred 
Nitschke and Elisabeth Biel tire allowed 
to live together. Marriage hetween 
handicapped persons is, for instance, 
illegal. 

“Yet no-one has the right to refuse 
them companionship and sexuality," 
says Rev. Hildemann, outlining his ther- 
apeutic approach. “I’m just not interest- 
ed in official Church problems in this 
context. " 

An educationalist and psychologist, 
he envisages no difficulties from the 
Church. Problems arise where they 
might least be expected — with the tax- 
man, for instance. 

As a welfare organisation the Flied- 
ner-Werk is not entitled to apply lor 
housing construction grunts and then to 
rent accommodation to nnn-hnndi- 
capped people. 

But that, of course, is the basis of the 
entire concept. "Legislative clarification 
is urgently needed on this point." lie 
says. 

The Village is surely a step forward in 
therapy for the handicapped, with hand- 
icapped ami healthy people livint* 
alongside each other. 

The handicapped are not in view 
themselves solely in terms of their own 
handicaps. By sharing their everyday 


A deaf doctor 
heads project 
to help deaf 



Ignored the warnings . . . Inge Rloh- 

tPhoio: archives) 

So she kept to the back of the lecture 
theatre and copied the notes of the stu- 
dent next to her, then went home and 
pored over her books. 

Walls all over the house, even in the 
bathroom, were papered with photo- 
copies of textbooks and lecture notes. 

She passed her intermediate exam on 
schedule after four semesters, then set 


lives with healthy people they are lo be 
cnnhlcd to lead more normal lives. 

Healthy people who live alongside 
the handicapped should be belter able 
to come to lerms with suppressed fears 
■d sickness and death. 

Total integration is not the objective. 
Rev. Hildemann adds. Many handi- 
capped people don’t want it, as is shown 
by the waiting list for homes in The Vil- 
lage. 

There is none for rooms in shared 
apartments of the kind where handi- 
capped people live nearly everywhere, 
both in Germany and in countries such 
as Britain and Sweden. 

Strength of character is needed to 
hold your own in a shared apartment. 
"Social isolation is too widespread," 
Rev. Hildemann suys. 

So he prefers what might arguably be 
considered an artificial atmosphere in 
which socially committed people are 
prepared to meet the handicapped half- 
way. 

The summer fete will he an initial op- 
portunity, enabling “Villagers” to get to 
know each other on a friendly and infor- 
mal basis. 

They have all previously met other 
members of the prospective community 
in the course of interviews with Flied- 
ner-Werk staff. 

There are unlikely to be problems 
with local people in Sclbeck. an old col- 
liery estate on the outskirts of Miilhcim. 
Old and handicapped people have lived 
in Selbeck since the end of the war. 

"It is handy ihai people there are used 
to dealing with the handicapped," Frau 
Komina says. “They will have no misgiv- 
ings about The Village ami readily ac- 
cept their new neighbours.” 

And, she adds: “Jessica is sure to have 
mi di/ficufiy in mukrng new friends 
there." 

M. Schlitii’ntcuui 
llJic Well, lltuin. I Xi'pli-mliL-i l\»K7) 

ahum her PhD thesis, helped and en- 
couraged hy her Dnk/i mmttu'r, 1’ioles- 
•sor Gabriele Full-Seharrer. 

Prejudice and incomprehension con- 
tinued to confront her as an intern. Life 
wasn’t made easier for her; she was ex- 
pected to be better than average. The 
handicapped usually are. 

She graduated in 1981 and failed to 
find a job. Her first job, in 1 984. was at 
the Ansbach district hospital, a psychi- 
atric clinic that hit the headlines in con- 
nection with drug experiments on pa- 
tients. 

For the past year she has worked in 
what she says are ideal conditions in the 
district psychiatric clinic in Erlangen. 

She and the head of the clinic, Profes- 
sor Dr Holger-Kurt Schneider, have 
ambitious plans. Twenty-five mentally 
ill deaf patients arc to be taken in and 
freared wftft a view to enabling them to 
return to normal, outside life. 

A team of 26 specialists — doctors, 
therapists, nursing staff, social workers 
and deaf and dumb teachers — look af- 
ter the patients round the clock in what 
is a pilot project for south Germany. 

Inge Richter is in charge of fhe pro- 
ject. As a deaf person herself she is 
clearly in a position to establish a spe- 
cial rapport with patients. 

“1 can tell them home truths they 
wouldn't accept from others." she says, 
“such as: ’You're deaf, you're going to 
stay deaf and you'll have to learn to live 
with it.”’ 

It can be done. Inge Richter is an out- 
standing-example of how to go about it. 

GiimerDehn 

(Deutsches AJIgemcines Sonniagsblui, 

Hamburg, fi September 1987) 
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HORIZONS 


Youthful trend 
towards 
free-loading 

M ure and more young people are 
living ai home without coiiirihm- 
"'i? >•» »*>«? household although thev are 
wage -earners. 

Brigitte Kriimer. head nf* die central 
office for efficient fiouse-fceepimj in 
Uomi. said; "Children are now less pre- 
paied k> make tin appropriate cuiitrlbu- 
lion to house 'keeping costs." 

Hie analysis of families who sought 
ml vice Trum the Bonn office last vear 
shows that 2K per cent of young people 
who are wage -earners hut live with their 
parents do not pay a penny to the 
house-keeping. 

The survey showed that 47 per cent 
paid less than DM.lOf) per month for 
their hoard and lodging, only 25 per 
cent paid more. 1 

Consultations with parents revealed 
that they did not bring up the que-Minii 
of contributing to the household with 
their sons and daughters for fear they 
would leave home. Young people did in 
fact make this threat to their parents. 

Hie Bonn organisation, that was 
commissioned to carry out the survey 
by i he German giro and savings hank's 
association, advices parents that thev 
should always insist that their children 
should make an appropriate cnnirihu- 
non to the house- keeping when their 

sons and daughters were working and 
earning. b 

Brigitte Kn inter said: - Young 

, IVl> ,{ ' ,0i,rn to pay liieii way. But 
they can't do that it they | Kl ve idea 
tinoiii the costs ol iiccoininodjni.ui. 
Iiuultiig, electricity, telephone, water 

! MW ! he V!iri,, “'* other items id house- 
keeping. 

Parents should frankly discuss with 
hur children the costs or running Hie 
lome. she said, and agree with them on 
the contribution they should make to it 
Brigitte Kriimer advises parents who 
do not have to roly on « contribution m 
hi house- keeping from their children 
10 open a savings account. 

‘Perhaps they should open an ae- 

hon n ,n a ,h d £ Ul Ihe cl,ildrcn * s contribu- 
tion to the hnmc m their savings. There 

arc, any way, many families with child- 
ren who have DMl.OOtl and more 


have a little pocket money id ihcii ,>«».” 
'•lie said. 

Pocket money is a touchy matter in 
ihi.N eoiiuiry. In 1 5 per cent .'.f the fami- 
lies who asked for advise Irotn the Bonn 
olliec no-one in the family had pocket 
money. 

I ran Krumer said; "If family meni- 
ber.s pay for their personal items from 
the house-keeping it is impossible to 
keep a control on this kind id espendi- 
tnre in the household budget. For this 
reason we are of the view that it is much 
better if everyone has a fixed amount of 
pocket money." 

FYnu Kriimer said that it is the rule 
■•miong most families now for children, 
"hen they reach the age o( sis. to have 
pocket money. 

She continued: "The proportion of 
men who have fixed pocket money is 
twice as great as women. Women mure 
often Ilian not have to take their pocket 
money from the house-keeping, which 
often gives them a bail conscience." 

"Then Women have to do without 
pocket money it something untoward 
J-Tops up that has to be paid lor from the 
house-keeping." she said. 

Only -JO percent of the households that 
turned to the Bonn office for advice last 
year could n«u manage with their income, 
hixiy per cent wanted to know how they 
could do inure with their income. 

T he ear cost DM200 per month in the 
case ot Mi per cent of the families ad- 
l,W| l *’>’ Bic Bonn office, and 5«; p or 
cent paid over I)M5(>|) f„ r house ictii. 

In All per cent of eases electricity, gas 
ami water cost more than DM Hit) per 
month. Filly-six per cent of those ad- 
vised saved .it least DM I CIO per month. 

/ h'j\f y.i/nnur/nmni 

iSa.iiliim-Li-n 1 1 AuciinI 1 * 1 X 7 ) 
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Young volunteers leave trail 
of international good will 

E very year. I I ,(1(1(1 young West Ger- 
mans go mu ami work on commun- 


iii 


by. church or charitable projects 
Germany or somewhere overseas. 

I hey build children's playgrounds in 
Berlin, (end graves in Israel, build 
churches in Africa and help the handi- 
capped in India. 

They don't gel paid. Usually, only 
board and lodging is all they gel. 

Karla .Sehaclitner. 25. is a geography 
student from Bonn. She said at an ex- 
hibition at the Bonn Family Affairs 
Ministry to publicise the various forms 
ol volunteer work: “No-one could have 
l, ’ld us about what we have experienced 
with people and their culture when 
working and being together." 

I-iiM year she worked lor three 
months in a work camp in Togo. The 
Service Civil Internal ional (SCI fluid ar- 
ranged the work for her. This is an nren- 
nisation that is represented in Afriea'hv 
partner organisations. 

She was prepared Ini Africa at two 
introductory seminal s conducted bv ex- 
perienced work camp members, j lu-y 
told her about how to deal with people 
,n ihi , w special cireums tallies and the 
problems that can arise. 

She had had a good look at ijtis sl ioits 
dealing with the Third Wm Id when she 


with one of the many holiday 1-Ink. „ 

w , hl ' , l l * ! ,u y i«>ok aflci ;: 

ol holiday 


nisaiioiis 

children 


look 

SJkk Im.ut ^..nl 
icr and wood to build a new],. 


wax a schoolgirl. "I wanted to eain more 
vxpci lence rather than only thi-otv." she 
said. 

NVIlilc other young people go oil to 
,,,L ’ dA '» | r go oil t)I1 holiday 

Chinese pupils travel across 


Siberia to reach Germany 

X L ‘ n l Hl l' i, ‘ i between the ages ul 15 
M. and 1 7 travelled for eight days mi 
‘!!° * rinis-SibL-riiiii Railway Iron, 


S bu gl ai t r 1 ^ 1 Russia, and then on 
Bmmgh Poland and Hast Germaay to 
‘'TV 0 Hamburg to take pan |„ 


I lamlung ami Shanghai, 
ports, signed a IViemEsliip 


in 


take-home pay ami they do not pay any- 
thing. while their mothers do not even 


school-exchange programme. 

cKchZu, hcfl,ru has ,hcrc hwn « *dUMl 
cxihangc programme between China 

and Europe. It began in May when 10 

pupils front Hamburg who had been 

Chincse since ly W visited 

Shanghai. 

Three Hamburg schools offered the 
language course in study groups. The 
arrangements for the first school ex- 
change programme were agreed when 


ORDER FORM 

folk^ngTate8 S (pMta jge i include d) TRIBUNE until further notice ai fh e 

Six months Deutsche Marks 23.00 

Twelve months Deutsche Marks 45.00 

(Underline whatever applicable) 
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tlic mayors <>l 
both niajm 
ngri'cniciii in |«J«r,. 

Mic Chinese guests had three weeks 
to gain some impressions of life in Ger- 
many, whose language they had been 
learning lor lour years in Shanghai. 

Their good knowledge of the lan- 
guage and their skilTuI use of it showed 
hmv intensive their leaching in Shanghai 
had been. 

Yang Chaohong. who had attended 
the respected foreign language school in 
Shanghai, explained: “Schoolboys and 
girls laugh and chat during lesson’s here. 
That would not happen in China. That 
would he impolite to the teachers. Here 

you don't learn in such a concentrated 
way. 

The guests unanimously said that 

more was learned at home. 

in 'i ,,prL ' SSC ‘' b y I hint's 

m Hamburg, the parks, the many flow- 

erx. the colourful houses, the punctual 

“r n o*7s r Z d and bUS,;S and ,ha 

crowds that are usua! in Shanghai. 

millionth 7 llh a po P ul, »ion of 1 1 

Ren H.. cil J in China - 

men in h a P rai! *cd the salesgirls nnd 

™ e a H v/" 1 “ rg Shl ’ n '- She said: They 
if fhev V " y u"! Ce and fri ™dly. They risk 

in Shanghai- p ' ‘‘ * n °' alwa >’ s likc ,hal 

ai's 1 ediZ ? " 8 ', depi “ y hcad of Shanfeh- 
h rae o ",r auth0 "*ics. who rank 

Hambera h gr ? up ™ ‘heir trip- to 
„ . hopes that this “great experi- 

chance SJUSt 8 beginnin 8' ,hat school cx- 
^an g e programme, between China and 

event ermany wilJ become a regular 
(Ucncral-Anzclgcr, Bonn. 2y August 1 y«7» 


ire. -i‘"'Wi cen . 

Tin- harder she ivorke.1 duriiw 
day ihe more relaxing were the cv fJ B 
Mivniu ••*,di-p l ,,, ge | ,k' r sp ()ma J 

■ 1 1 '* l,u ‘ 81 l H ,s ‘ ,n iMipjiokcil an in- 

slKimeiii nnd, hey listened some nj 
together. 

"Ouite asioiiisliiugly milsjt . w . |s 

k l l,L j ,n '--mis nl lomnuiniiaticiii an- 
worked out well. " she said. 

Karla Unveiled to the camp uiift- 
< lerniaii. Mam lx Alrieans worked in tlx 
camp, lor the SCI looks out Tor prdectk 
in wlikh the local people lakejmaX 

Slif said: "11 x oil liu-. work and coni 

"teals logethe.exe.y day you get ijuitea 

‘ illuem nnpiessiou ol tlu pmvm in 
the xillaees than ln.ni booki .nnspaper 
ai tides oi lilms." 

W »m kmp in I oi*o h.i\ ijuiic aUcreil 
hei view n| ||| t - - 1M| j mui ^. \ K . r much ' 

iiioie .iwaie ol oilu i people's povettv. 

I hai links Kalla with a/I (he olhn 
yoiing people who haie worked in wort 
camps. 

I lie) do not iiw want to indulge their 
mge Ini ud\ entitle. Most pmieets have 
a 1heoietie.il .oped dial liaiks back In 
the politie.il baikgnmml. In the wort 
vamps people gel tin oiled ill eunlem- 
poiaix pinMcniv 

Ihe piogiaumie lot die siimnicnif 

I ■■nl.irrilim.ifr 

*al poHuiion, old and ness lasdsin.Hiw 
phobia, solUliiiiiy with die coiuilriciri 
the thin! World and eiism ing pc.iccln 
disarmanient." 

Karla has been in Alriea lor Ihic 
moil ills this year, this lime m Mali. 

I oget her with two (iciiiiuns ai 
some Alriean speeialrsts she piepari- 
plans lor parks ami open gicen spatJ 
m Segcni, Mali’s seeom, lai gest city. 

Scl'ou is a iiell-plaiuieil city on ff- 
Niger. I lie job toi the lour gimto 
geogiaphy students liom Bonn ineliiifc'I 
elimatie invest igai ions and land siir»ev v 
She worked in close cooperation 1 "^ 
iiuiiiinal planning nitiuuK Tlieff*^ 
project was part ol the grant prt^ranun^ 
ol the C arl I Duisburg Society 
mg young people to' reside iind 
developing countries. 

The Society pays only for hoard and 
lodging and the air I are's. She even had 
to pay herself for her tiam Ue l‘» ™ 
airpon tor the Might out to logo- 
Karla's experiences Jiave been 
curded m a picture exhibition eniiil^ 
"Tu was — la hittc." which proviA'si’M 
formation on ihe work of all organ 1 ' 
a! ions that are involved on the spoi- 
lt shows young people who lookafr 1 
the handicapped or who work togtflh 1 
with Africans. One theme is diMufr 
ances to the environment and anolhcfi 1 
“I-carii from history," concerning yoitn? 
Germans who have worked in P»l3^ 
and Israel. 

The diary entries of young pr 0 !* 
who have been to the work camps — 
qucntly tlic only commentary accomF* 
nying the display of pictures — 
how much they gain from the work. 

One young man wrote: . . manyj^ 
ihe community without having ^ 
many friends and here they lose i&tf 
fricndlessncss.’' 

liurburu frauds # 1 
(Munnuversche Allgumeine. H August I* 8 ' 1 


GOURMET’S CORNER 


Chipped, mashed, boiled, baked, fried: 
the spud has a violent history 


T he humble potato is still an essen- 
tial part of German meals in spite 
of ihe advance of other vegetables and 
an unfair reputation for making the ea- 
ter fat. 

Legend has it that the potato was dis- 
covered by Don Gonznlo Jimenez de 
Oiiesada as he searched for El Dorado. 
He dreamed of coastlines awash with 
golden eggs, from bays studded witli 
pearls, mountains shimmering with em- 
eralds and from forests smelfing of cin- 
namon. 

In 1 557. he reached the settlement of 
Sorocota high up in the Andes full of 
hope but found that it smelled of noth- 
ing and that the indinns weren’t scraping 
gold out of the dust. All that came out of 
the ground was papas Peiuaiioruni, “far- 
inaceous roots with a nice taste.” 

If it was de Quesada or someone else 
who brought the tuber into the kitchens 
of Europe is something that potato ex- 
perts are undecided about. 

For many years it was believed that 
Sir Francis Drake was responsible. The 
privateer in the service of Queen Eli- 
zabeth I, w'ho discovered and exploited 
the silver mines of Potosi (Potosi, in 
modern-day Bolivia, became the site of 
the leading silver mines in the Spanish 
empire in the 16th and 17th centuries) 
is said to have taken potatoes on board 
as food for the crew and brought them 
back to England. 

At least, they used to be convinced of 
mis lu Offiuibuig, auulli Ociuiuuy, su 
Tmich-so-Hnrrrin 1 833rrhey Hliftra srone 
statue of Sir Francis with a flowering 
potato plant in his hand and a frieze 
portraying potatoes and a quote referr- 
ing to the vegetable being delivered 
from God lo rescue the hungry in times 
of famine. 

The statue w f as destroyed during the 
Third Reich. The potato was a “genuine 
German people's food" that in no way 
could have possibly been introduced by 
a member of the English enemy. 

Drake made it possible for the musses 
to fill their bellies. This made them less 
likely to rebel, which pleased the rulers. 
Heinrich Heine, the poet and philoso- 
pher, mocked: "Luther shocked Ger- 
many — but Drake calmed it again. He 
gave us the potato.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a contemporary' 
of Drake, is also credited with having 
brought the potato. He was also meant 
to have delivered El Dorado to his 
queen, but instead returned with a cargo 
of feathers, mineral samples and potato. 
He is said to have advised: "Plant it in 
.vraiM— Mrian .ilfc, nmrt 
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ing the seed-containing berries, which 
grew- above the ground. 

The gardener had discovered the 
"vegetable” what many indian tribes re- 
garded as a goddess and the European 
conquerors as a cruel goddess. The “Pa- 
pa-Mama," or Potato Mother was the 
sole arbiter of whether a crop was good 
or not and she needed to be kept happy 
with sacrifices: human faces were muti- 
lated to make rhem look like potatoes. 

All sorts of stories about the strange 
vegetable began to circulate. It grew in 
the devil’s saliva, it caused people to 
commit sin, it caused weakmindedness, 
it was an aphrodisiac. 

The churches banned it. It was or- 
dered to be fed to pigs, but even in the 
trough it performed its aphrodisiac role. 

Its reputation wns one reason why it 
did not go out of fashion: more lustful 
members of the aristocracy grew it and 
there was a revival of erotic pursuits in 
the pleasure gardens of Europe (other- 
wise it was only cultivated by botanists 
and apothecaries). Queens and courtes- 
ans wore blooming potato cups or flow- 
ers as decoration. 

But it took a long time before the 
potato became used ns a food fur the 
musses. The superstitions from above 
' 'fQtfeif. 'fitif consumer superstition re- 
nt (lined. Efforts to sow fields were 
frustrated. 

People hnd too often heard about the 
potato’s terrible taste. The berries were 
still being eaten instead of tlic tuber. 
People were convinced that the veg- 


etable was poisonous nnd that it caused 
gout, anaemia and leprosy. 

When Friedrich the Great sent pota- 
tos to the hungry at the siege of Kolbcrg, 
the people protested strongly despite 
their hunger. "These things have neither 
smell nor taste. Not even the dogs will 
eat them.” 

But Frederick the Great was deter- 
mined. In 1 756 lie ordered farmers to 
plant potatoes. 

The potato saved many human lives 
during tlic famine that ensued from the 
Seven Years’ War. The Allgeweine 
Deutsche ’it Pea/ EncykhpMie fiir die ge- 
bildetat SnUule of 1 853 said: “The pota- 
to has had an extraordinarily positive 
influence on the welfare of the popula- 
tion because it stops the famine which 
often inflicts itself on the whole of Eu- 
rope if a grain harvest Fails." 

The Bavarian war of succession, 
which Frederick the Great fought 
against Austria from 1778 to 1780, has 
gone into history as the “potato war.” 
The enemy army in Bohemia hardly 
fought at all. Their main occupation was 
stealing potatoes. When there were no 
potatoes left, the war ended. Unfortu- 
nately. this lesson of how to wage war 
has not since been followed. 

From now on, the potato was lo be 
happily planted and harvested. “All arc 
bent low, and chubby children’s hands, 
heavy farmer's fists and the shaking 
hands of old men work in the earth and 
HI, l lu> pifMilores and bucko is with the 
blessings of the fields," says a Bavarian 
schoolbook of 1856. 

The French chemist, Antoine Augus- 
tin Pnrmemicr, had learned about the 
potato when lie was a Prussian prisoner 
of war during the Seven Years War. 

When lie wus named as head of the 


Garlic chocolate and garlic jam 
fit for a garlic king 


blooming blue-white piant" the 7ru i r of 
which you can eat.” 

A friend of Sir Walter followed the 
advice, had the tubers planted and ar- 
ranged an exotic banquet. The cook 
spent days trying to prepare the potato, 
but it remained bitter. The man became 
angry and wanted to sack the gardener. 

As the guests were chewing into the 
bitter repast, the man stormed outside 
and discovered the gardener doing what 
he had been told to do - burning the re- 
mains of the potato. But he was also cat- 
ing !hc root part The smell of it burning 
had been irresistible nnd he had bravely 
taken a bite. It was good. y 

The gardener had. by accidem, dis- 
covered that it was that part of the pota- • 
to that grew below the ground which 
was the edible part. The guests were cat- 


F or centuries, garlic was regarded 
as a protection against demons 
and vampires. Its smell alone was en- 
ough to make the devil take to its 
heels. 

These days, garlic is only used in 
medicines and for cooking and. al- 
though many people still turn up their 
noses in disgust when someone smell- 
ing of garlic comes too close, it is be- 
coming much more accepted, even in 

iin<wiiaonnMr«atj.ii»oopfcheatf>oii meS; ,'. 



Garlic is a bulbous iiliacious plant 
related to the leek, asparagus and 
chives. It growing popularity has now 
been marked by a festival it its honour 
in Darmstadt, where the J 40,00(1 lo- 
cal people plus their guests are enjoy- 
ing a variety of specialties ranging 
from garlic bread and garlic sausage 
and garlic schnupps to garlic jam and 
garlic chocolate. A garlic king is to he 
chosen - on the strength of his garlic 
breath. 

Garlic is said originally to have 
come from Siberia, but no otic really 
knows. What is known is that all slaves 
who built the pyramids in Egypt had 
to eat a clove of garlic every morning 
to keep insects away. 

in Europe, it was the Romans, ever 
on the lookout for new culinary joys. 


who spread the use of garlic. They 
took it wherever they went. 

They called the plant allium. That’s 
why it is called “ail” in French, "aglio" 
in Italian and “ajo” in Spanish. The 
.Qefmans had a mare 
difficult time with the nomenclature. 
They^ needed the Old English word 
icac , out of which a ger (spear) 
poked, and from which the Anglo- 
Saxon “garlic” comes and then went 
on a huge number of detours until 
eventually the word “knoblauch" ar- 
rived. 

But such linguistic pitfalls are unim- 
portant compared with the smell and 
the taste. Even conservative, northern 
housewives and housemen have found 
out that not only roast lamb can be 
riddled with garlic but that dishes 
such as meatballs can be garnished 
with garlic butter. 

A simple tip. l : take.- finely 
chopped garlic: lightly salted tomato, 
quartered; goat’s milk cheese; and one 
or two pieces of white bread, toasted 


French health system, he decided to 
make the potato a food for the people. 
He asked: What is the use of people 
learning all about the transit of the stars 
when they are hungry all Ihe time? 

But resistance was so strong that Pnr- 
mentier was driven to using a ruse. He 
had gendarmes watch over fields he had 
had planted with potatoes, and he 
watched happily as temptation did its 
job and people stole the forbidden fruit 
by night. So, the potato came lo the peo- 
ple. 

The broadening of the potato’s popu- 
larity was welcomed by the upper 
reaches of society, ll consumption 
caused flatulence, something that worri- 
ed them. That sort of thing was all right 
for the working classes, but for us, old 
boy? 

The French Grande Encyclopedic 
said in 1765: “What is a bit of wind 
whistling through ihe healthy bowels of 
peasants and other working folk?” 

As Parmenticr wns carried through 
the streets of Paris as a benefactor of 
mankind during the French Revolution, 
he drew protests: “He just wants us to 
eat potato. It’s his invention.” 

Today, the French arc not as big po- 
tato eaters as the Germans, but they 
have been no less quick to use it in 
emergencies. In the First World War, 
Ihe French Ministry of Agriculture 
stuck placards on advertising columns 
featuring a soldier staring with longing 
at his homeland and at a rustic couple 
on a potato field. The text said: “Sow 
potatoes for the soldiers and for 
France." In Germnny, it was: “Harvest 
more potatos. The German potato must 
beat England.” 

German authority Hans Sicbcncck 
lists 20,000 varieties. Enthusiastic ea- 
ters arc in good company: Napoleon’s 
Josephine (Yes, tonight!); Kaiser Wil- 
helm (mashed, please!); and Goethe. 

Goethe extolled the potato’s virtues 
in n verse and recommended its daily 
consumption. 

Gabriele von A mini 
(Die Zell, lliimburg, 4 September IVH7) 

and sonked in olive oil. 2: take the 
bread and place everything on it. 3: 
cat. 

If you want to he a little more ad- 
venturous and don’t want to go out 
and buy another cookbook, try this: 
bent the garlic together with parsley, 
rosemary, tarragon and thyme. This 
mixture is enough to give poultry and 
stews a little more flair. 

To impart almost any salad with a 
touch of the extra special, a garlic 
clove should be rubbed or pressed on 
the plate. 

Or for a joint of lamb: marinate the 
leg for two days in a mixture of olive 
oil, sherry, lemon juice, parsely, ro- 
semary and, of course, garlic. Then 
cook. And stand back and watch the 
rush (no, to it, not away from ill) 

The festival is offering lots of 
chances to discuss the health-giving 
properties of garlic, a quality that was 
praised by Roman naturalist Plinius 
the Elder, who died 79 BC in the des- 
truction of Pompeii. 

The proceeds from the festival arc 
all going to a charily to help in Ethiop- 
ia, in which actor Karlheinz Bohm has 
an active role. 

So what will happen if there arc any 
nun garlic-eaters left in Darmstadt? 
Will they keel over under the on- 
slaught? No, says one participant; gar- 
lic "doesn’t stink. It is fragrant ” 

Lmhar K. Frost 
(Siuiigaricr Zciuui£, 22 August 1 9K7) 




